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line of business in America and it one 

could, at the same time, chart definitely 

the course of government, prediction would 
be a simple task. 

For it is apparent that business is struggling 
to keep costs down and move volume up. On 
both fronts the government is a factor. En- 
couraged by the government’s own collective 
bargaining crusade of the last 12 months, an 
epidemic of strikes with more or less govern- 
mental sanction is keeping the labor item uncer- 
tain. As for volume, it depends in turn on in- 
creased purchasing power which can come only 
from increased employment here and abroad. 

We have not yet solved the fundamental prob- 
lem of exchanging goods for each other’s ad- 
vantage either inside or outside the United 
States. Governments in other countries still 
lay their heavy hands on the initiative of in- 
dividuals who left alone would find ways of ex- 
changing goods but who must needs be held in 
leash and controlled on the theory that some- 
how political government is more wise than the 
collective instincts of merchants who from 
time immemorial have developed internal and 
external trade. 


I F ONE could peer simultaneously into every 


The extent to which the 
American government, 


PROFIT SYSTEM 


NOT LIKELY EVER therefore, is seeking ways. 


TO BE CHANGED and means of improving 

foreign trade is significant 
though, to be sure, the problem is so compli- 
cated as not to admit of immediate solution. It 
is however hopeful that for the long-range the 
foreign trade idea is gaining ground inside the 
Administration. 

But we have a home, market that not only 
needs to be developed but needs to be restored 
to normalcy. Barriers to exchange of goods are 
increasing instead of diminishing. 
was essential to placate American opinion by 
holding forth some promise of reform in busi- 
ness and finance. -But it may very well be 
doubted how much all the ballyhoo about re- 
form is really gcing to amount to when the same 
human beings are in control as were there yes- 
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Assistants are at the head of many Federal agencies in the absence of their chiefs. Secretaries Hull, Wallace, Perkins and Swanson remain at their posts 


have headed out of Washington. Nearly 
the whole of its “first team” was out of 
town when the storm of labor trouble 
broke on the Pacific Coast. | 
The first team had been ordered to get away 
by President Roosevelt. He thought that both 
the leading players and the country for whom 
they had been playing, really needed a rest—or 
at least a change in scenery. | 
This change, in many cases, has not been hard 
to arrange. That is because much of the travel- 
ing now being done is classed as “official, busi- 
ness.’ Official business is paid for by’ the- Fed- 
eral Treasury. 


The Substitutes Function 


T™: HEADLINERS of the New Deal 


But the exodus had been so general that when © 


a labor crisis developed, substitutes were in 
charge at Washington. They have continued to 
function, aided by a few reserves. 

Today, the President is heading for the mid- 
dle of the Pacific. 
All but four mem- 


Headliners Away—Business as Usual 


Uncle Sam's Assistants Carry on While New Deal Executives Tour the Country 
But the Government Continues to Function Normally 


for a Fall drive. General Johnson, NRA Ad- 
ministrator, broke an order to take a 30-day 
vacation by jumping into the Pacific Coast strike 
situation. 

So far as can be learned from travel records, 
Washington almost never has been so short of 
high officials as at present. 


The Work Goes On 


Yet the second team is carrying on, while the 
first string is away. Orders continue to flow out, 
and except for the change of faces in high places, 
the Government continues to function. 

What has happened can be seen from scanning 
the list of headliners. 

President Roosevelt, self-styled quarter-back 
on the New Deal team, the director of plays, is 
aboard the U.S.S. “Houston,” approaching 
Honolulu after a leisurely trip from Annapolis to 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Colombia, 
and through the Panama Canal. He will be back 
in Portland, Ore., Aug. 3 to start a trip across 


country that will include visits at three large 
public works projects, and a speech at Green 
Bay, Wis. 

The White House is closed, undergoing re- 
pairs. Two sons of the President, visiting 
Washington, found the doors locked and serv- 
ice stopped, so they had to use a hotel. 

Louis MacHenry Howe, secretary to the 
President, is vacationing at his home in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The White House offices remain open, in 
charge of assistant-secretary Marvin McIntyre. 
Only routine work is being handled, with this 
office the conduit through which reports are 
being made to Mr. Roosevelt aboard ship. 


Where Cabinet Members Are 
Then running down the cabinet: 
The Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, is stay- 
ing in Washington. He has no definite vacation 
lans. 
' The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., is rest- 


Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


cisco in which the Federal Government 

occupied the role of interested bystander 

overshadowed all other happenings in 
the Nation during the past week. 

Calling off of the general strike on Friday 
cleared the way for renewal of negotiations for 
settlement of the longshoremen’s strike which 
the President’s special labor board has been 
carrying on for some time. President Roose- 
velt, on the high seas on his way to oe eS 
was kept constantly advised on development , 
by Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor,’ “ 
who was in direct touch with the situation 
through Government representatives on the, 
Coast. 

Although the President took no hand in the 
strike beyond sending a message to Miss Per- 
kins expressing confidence that the two sides to 
the Pacific Coast labor controversy would ad- 
just their differences, he showed his great con- © 
cern by asking Donald Richberg, NRA counsel 
and head of the new Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee to interrupt his New England 
vacation to come to Washington to advise with 
Miss Perkins regarding the situation. Mr. Rich- 
berg spent Wednesday and Thursday in Wash- 
ington: conferring with Miss Perkins and mem- 
bers of the Federal Labor Board. 

Responding to an appeal 
from the Governor of Cali- 
fornia the Secretary of 
Labor directed representa- 
tives of her department to 
make an investigation to determine whether any 
of these persons involved in strike were radi- 
cals who were illegally in this country. Miss 
Perkins assured the California Governor that 
if any such persons were discovered they would 
be promptly deported. 

Recovery Administrator Hugh S, Johnson 
was in San Francisco while the general strike 
was at its height and advised with members 
of the President’s board. Although the NRA 
is directly concerned with all industrial dis- 
turbances because most of them are due to con- 
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contending factions in those 
cities would utilize the machin- 
ery set up by the government for 
arbitration of their differences. 

One executive order bearing 
the signature of President Roose- 
velt came out of the White House 
during the week, on Wednesday, 
although the President at the 
time was far away from the Capi- 
tal. The order, signed aboard the 
cruiser “Houston” in the Panama 
Canal Zone on July 11, directed 
the Postmaster General to in- 
vestigate foreign air-mail and 
ocean mail contracts made prior 
to June 16, 1933, and to recom- 
mend whether it was desirable to 
modify or cancel any or all of 
the contracts. 


SUBSIDIES T he President 
has authority un- 
der the law to 


modify or cancel 
the contracts if he 
deems it advisable. 
American steamship owners 1n- 
terpreted the order as meaning 
that they might lose some of 
their contracts and they issued a 
statement to the effect that any 
reduction in the rate paid them 
for carrying the ocean mail 
would force most of the Ameri- 
can ship lines into bankruptcy. 
Most of the other maritime na- 
tions of the world pay a subsidy 
to private. steamship lines en- 
ed in foreign trade but the 
United States, due to strong op- 
position, particularly in_ the 
Middle West, to payment of sub- 
sidies has resorted to the expedi- 
ent of paying high rates to 
American ships for carrying the 
mails. It was brought out at a 
Senate investigation that sums 
paid American steamship compa- 
nies for carrying some of our 
ocean mail were extremely large, 
considering the amount of mail 
carried. 


President Roose- 


ti 
IS WRONG thought the sys- 


tem was all wrong 
and that the government should 
pay subsidies to steamship com- 
panies if necessary to maintain 
lines to countries with which it 
was desirable for us to carrying 
on foreign trade in American 
ships. He said he did not think 
it right that the government 
should adopt the subterfuge of 
making large payments to the 
companies and charging them 
against the mails. 
The Postmaster General has 


POST OFFICE 
PAYS ITS 


six months within which to make 
his recommendations. In the 
meantime Congress will have 
met again and probably will be 
asked to pay subsidies to certain 
ship lines. Likely the same 
course will be pursued with re- 
spect to some air lines flying 
Central and South American 
routes. 


But for having 
to assume the cost 
of what amount to 
ship and air mail 
| subsidies the Post 
Office Department would have 
made a profit during the past 
fiscal year, according to Postmas- 
ter General Farley. This has oc- 
curred only seven times in the 
last 50 years. Mr. Farley attrib- 
utes the showing to improved 
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A ‘BREAD LINE’ WHERE 


RICH AND POOR RUBBED ELBOWS 


business conditions which pro- 
vided more business for the De- 


_ partment and to economy 


in 
management. The “subsidies” 
amount to more than $30,000,000 
a year which represents nearly 
the amount the Post Office was 
“in the red” last year. Otherwise 
there would have been a profit 
of $5,000,000. 

President Roosevelt, in order- 
ing the inquiry into ocean and 
foreign air mail contracts, is 
looking ahead to next Winter 
when Congress meets again as 
subsidy legislation probably will 
be one of the many recommenda- 
tions he expects to have ready. 


NRA’S FUTURE The future of the 
STILL TO BE NRA is still to be 
SETTLED settled. General 

Johnson has recom- 
mended to the 
President a three-man nonparti- 
san commission functioning as the 
Federal Trade Commission now 
functions. Donald Richberg has 
been asked by the President to 
work out a program and he is ex- 
pected to tackle the job as soon as 


he finishes his interrupted vaca- 


tion. 

Exercising its judicial functions 
the NRA settled the Harriman 
Hosiery Mill case during the past 
week, restoring the Blue Eagle to 
the mill and calling off the strike 
which caused the eagle to be 
withdrawn. Of course the strik- 
ers can refuse to work. The 
company, for its part, must abide 
by the collective bargaining provi- 
sion, which caused the strike. 
It also must take back a certain 


_.number of strikers if they apply 


for work. 
C. G. MARSHALL. 


SMASHING FINISH 
THAT ONCE CONTAINED LIQUOR. 


Law Prohibits Refill, Reuse, Resale or Purchase by Maker, 


Dealer or Consumer 


| oe A SECOND-HAND BOTTLE 

with some more liquor, if you 
must—but don’t let Uncle Sam know 
about it, or there may be a $1,000 
fine to pay, with maybe two years 
behind the bars. | 

It’s still all right,.though, for a 
few days; but on Aug. 1 the Govern- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


ment’s new bottle regulations go into 
effect. They are designed to bottle — 
up the traffickers in used liquor con- 


tainers. 
So stiff are the new rules that they 


approach the stern penalties of the | 


prohibition laws in specifying what 
can and what can’t be done with 


the bottles in which spirits are sold, | 


as well as how, where, and when 
brand new bottles may be made and 
dispensed. 

Drawn by the Treasury Depart- 


dustries. 


ment on orders from Congress, the | 


rules are looked upon to divert into 
the Federal coffers millions of dol- 


lars from liquor that now escape | 


the tax laws. 


a series of rules issued recently by | 


the Federal Alcohol Control] Admin- 
istration. These rules instruct the 
liquor industry as to just how they 
are to fill bottles, and what kind of 
bottles they may use, but were re- 
vised slightly July 20 and will not be 
effective until Nov. 1. 


Comprehensive Rules 


let old bottles accumulate in the 
coal bin. And still riskier to give 
them to a neighbor. 

For the home dweller, analysis of 
the regulations suggests that the 
safest plan is to set aside a portion 
of the cellar for the smashing of 


FOR BOTTLE 


worst. 


—Wide World 
Throngs swarmed about the few San Francisco restaurants that were open while the strike was at its 


They waited hours for a hasty bite. 


PRE RADIO crackled, airplanes 
flitted akout, telephone wires 


‘burned, as from the almost deserted 


White House offices an absent Pres- 
ident directed Government strategy 
in a tense strike situation this past 
week. 


Officials in the National Capital | 


were on edge, worried, deeply con- 
cerned over developments’ that 


_ threatened spreading labor warfare 


on the Pacific Coast, 


up in the 
Northwest, down in the South. 
Up in her office on the seventh 


floor of the building that tempo- 


rarily houses the Labor Department, 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
sat pulling the wires, talking with 


‘advisers, offering advice, fulfilling 


her new job as conduit of informa- 
tion on strike matters from those 
in the field to the President at sea. 


To the White House went her 
messages. There Marvin McIntyre, 
assistant secretary to the President, 


_ in contact by radio with the “Hous- 


liquor bottles as soon as the last | 


drop has been drained. 3 
For apartment dwellers, bottles 

may be turned over to the janitor 

with reasonable safety if he prom- 


ises to destroy them and not dis- | 


ose of t 
p hem at a profit or appro ment of Agriculture. 


priate them for personal use. 
More specific are ‘the specifica- 


and information. Messages 


ton,” served as the funnel for orders 
were 


resolution approved, June 18, by 
Congress with the idea of protecting 
the revenues from liquor by control- 
ling bottle traffic. 

Complaints about use of second- 
hand bottles for illicit liquor sales 
have been frequent. Bottles are 
¥efilled, capped and put into trade 
by bootleggers, it is charged. Fur- 
ther, 


with kgeping bad liquor in good bot- 

tles. 
So now the possession of an empty 

bottle may be as wicked, or more 


so, in the eyes of the law, as cus- 


tody of a full bottle was in pre-re- 
peal ,days. 


Misleading Beer Labels 


«his hands. 


put into code or sent straight, ac- 
cording to his orders. 

Out from the giant towers of the 
radio naval radio station at Arling- 
ton went a steady flow of crackling 
reports. Picked up on the Presi- 
dent’s ship 1,000 miles out in the 
Pacific, they quickly were placed in 
Twenty minutes later 
Mr. McIntyre was communicating 
the President’s reply to Secretary 
Perkins, or transmitting orders for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

An exchange of messages and the 
telephone wires would be humming. 

General Johnson, on the coast to 
speak and to receive a Phi Beta 
Kappa Key from the University of 
California, July 17, was saying as an 
cutsider, speaking of those who pro- 
moted the general strike: 

“It would be safer for a cotton- 


_ tail rabbit to slap a wildcat in the 


face than for this one-half of one 
per cent of our population to try to 
strangle the rest of us into submis- 
sion by any such means as this.” 
The next day, under orders, Gen- 
eral Johnson was in the midst of 
the strike negotiations, serving as 
peacemaker. 
Senator Robert Wagner, vacation- 


ing over the week end, heard the 


places serving liquor have | 
been charged, in some _ instances,,. 


THOSE HIGH MOV 


| 
| 


Beer buyers who think they are | 


getting 6 per cent beverages are 
being defrauded if they get 4 per 
cent stuff, thinks the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Depart- 
F&DA has 


started after deceptive beer label- 


tions for the bottle and liquor in- | 


Bottle makers must have 
Treasury permits before they can 
blow a bottle. They can deliver only 
to certified distillers, rectifiers, im- 
porters, or wholesalers. 


Blown in the bottle must be the 
maker’s permit number, year of 


, ' manufacture and maker’s symbol 
The regulations came on top of | 


But the mandate covering the 


making and using of bottles starts 


with the glass-blowing plant, runs | 


through every step of production 
and distribution, and ends at the 
consumer’s table. 


tion. 
And in this language 
VII, Section 2), the consumer is told 


(Article. | 


| July 31. 
Absolutely barred are the buying | 


or selling of used liquor bottles | 
without special Treasury dispensa- | 


assigned by the Treasury. Besides, 
there must be blown on the shoul- 
der these words: “Federal Law For- 
bids Sale or Reuse of This Bottle.” 


That rule goes into effect Aug. 1 
for the bottle makers. Beginning 
Nov. 1, all bottles used for liquor 
must meet the same requirements, 
the lag in time apparently permit- 
ting the use of bottles now held in 
factories, warehouses, and_ liquor 
plants. 


Reports on Stocks 
Everyone affected must report his 
bottle stocks to the Treasury as of 
After that, the Treasury 
will get frequent reports covering 
the production and distribution of 
bottles. 


As to imported liquors, the rules 


ers and will seize and prosecute 


interstate commerce. 3 
The action was inspired by a com- 
plaint that a brewer used the label 


' “does not contain more than 6 per 


| provide that, after Nov. 1, all empty | 


what he is to do about left-over © 


bottles: 


“The possession of used liquor bot- | 


tles by any person other than the 
person who empties the contents 
thereof is prohibited. This shall 
not prevent the owner or occupant 
of any premises upon which such 
bottles may lawfully be emptied 
from assembling the same in reason- 
able quantities upon such premises 
for the purpose of destruction.” 
Which poses it risky business to 


- 


liquor bottles imported must have 
a blown-in inscription 
name of the city of origin, name of 
importer, and the warning about 
reuse of bottles. 


permit. This doesn’t apply to con- 
tainers of five gallons or more. 


The Treasury issued the regula- 
tions in accordance with a joint 


showing | 


cent of alcohol by volume” on beer 
that really contained less than 4 
per cent alcohol. 


Cut Prices for Beer 


Rife with sharp competition and 
price-slashing is the brewing in- 
dustry, with the clamor for custom- 
ers bringing some beer prices re- 
putedly under the cost of manufac- 
ture. 

To give brewers the rule-of-thumb 
by which they can measure price- 
cutting, Director Joseph H. Choate, 


telephone ring, answered, and soon 
was in an airplane, speeding West. 
Portland, Oregon, was his destina- 
tion, under instructions to handle a 
situation that threatened another 
general strike. 
Up in Vermont, also vacationing, 


Flare Up of Strikes Over Nation; 
Far-away President Keeps in Touch 


Collapse of General Strike at San Francisco; Traffic Tied up in Other Pacific 
Ports; Milwaukee Truckers and Alabama Textile Workers Out— 


} 
| 
! 


was Donald Richberg, from whose 


' mind is to come a recommendation 


for the future of the New Deal. A 
telephone call and Mr. Richberg 


dropped his cogitating to fly to. 


Washington. There he lent his ad- 
vice aS an expert on labor affairs, 
a former attorney for the railroad 
brotherhoods. 


Into Los Angeles had strolled gen- 
ial Jim Farley, Postmaster General 
and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, on a _ broad 
swing around the country. Mr. Far- 


Tomorrow — 


A LOOK AHEAD 
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salary of Dr. Tugwell was in- 
creased from $7.500 to $10,000 a 
year and not once during the dis- 
cussion did the learned professor 
suggest that perhaps the profit 
motive didn’t amount to anything 
and that in the interest of the 
starving multitudes he would be 
quite willing to go along without 
an increase. 


MUCH TALK But Professor 
OF ABOLITION Tugwell and others 
1S ONLY TALK ike him were get- 


ting good incomes 
at the Universities 
and so in many instances they 
really did make sacrifices to come 
to the government service. As 
a matter of fact these self-same 
universities are supported by 
contributions and gifts from the 
very capitalistic class which is so 
frequently condemned. Also 
those same _ universities have 
large investments of their funds 
in business and utility enter- 
prises which are adversely af- 
fected nowadays by arbitrary acts 
of government. 

It must be said, however, that 
much of the talk about abolition 
of the profit system is only talk. 
The good old Democratic breth- 
ren who are behind the scenes 
here and some who are in the 
front rank have a wholesome re- 
spect for the profit system and 
will continue to have fot years to 
come. 


/FURTHER If the govern- 
DEFLATION Ment persists in us- 
POSSIBLE ing public funds to 


ley was concerned with Democratic | 


problems. 
Mr. Farley Sent to Coast 

Then came another mysterious 
White House call and “Genial Jim” 
was galvanized into action. To San 
Francisco he sped, armed with word 
to do his part in straightening out 
the strike. In his brief case were 
instructions to investigate ocean air 
mail contracts. Shipping lines in- 
volved in this strike were large 
beneficiaries from those contracts. 
Mr. Farley carried a potent weapon. 

Out of Washington, on another 
mission, flew Father Francis J. 
Haas, former member of the Na- 
tional Labor Board and famed labor 
negotiator, to seek a settlement of 
a strike of truck drivers in Minne- 
apolis. This dispute soon flared 
into a bloody riot in which 68 men 
were shot. 

What had happened? Why the 
burst of trouble in a season when 


110 EQUAL THE PRESIDENT’S 


More Than Actresses 


ERHAPS there are more women 
fans than men. Whatever the 
reason, more actors than actresses 
get high salaries in Hollywood. 
This information comes from the 
report last week of Sol. A. Rosen- 


| blatt, NRA division administrator in 


Jr., of FACA, issued an interpreta- . 


tion, July 18, of the brewing code. 

Price-cutting is defined as “the 
posting of prices with the intent of 
destroying competition.” 

On its face, price-cutting is pres- 
ent, says Mr. Choate, in such in- 
stances as these: Local price cut- 
ting; price discrimination between 
various classes of trade buyers; 
frequent price variation; captur- 
ing business from competitors by 
posting prices. 
ered is the relationship of posted 
prices and the lowest reasonable 


| production cost in the region. 

After the first of the year, no | 
spirits for retail sale may be im- | 
ported unless the bottles comply | 
with these rules, except by special | 


The code forbids destructive price- 
cutting, says Mr. Choate, but that 
doesn’t permit the fixing of prices 
or minimum prices. Further, low 


_ price by and of itself is not neces- 


sarily price cutting, since it may 
be due to efficient operation, quality 


[Continued on Page 6, Coiumn 1.) 
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more a year. 


Also to be consid- | Per cent of gross receipts. 


whan heer te | charge of the motion picture code. 


Based on an investigation made by 
Director Rosenblatt in Hollywood 
last Winter, the report also reveals 
the highest salary of 1933 to have 
been $350,000 paid to an actor; 
which was 0.74 per cent of the box 
receipts, or about 34 of one cent of 
every dollar paid at the box office 
by his fans. 

Of the highest paid 20 people in 
Hollywood, only two are listed as ac- 
tresses; eight are actors and four 
“artists,” which may mean either 
men or women. Salaries publicized 
at $25,000 a week turn out in many 
cases to have been paid for only twe 
weeks. At that, 3,176 Hollywood 
personages received $150 or more a 
week, while 110 got as large a salary 
as President Roosevelt’s—$75,000 or 
These included 51 ac- 
tors, 28 directors, 22 executives, 9 
producers, 2 writers, and 1 counsel. 

Too Much Salary 

The second highest salary in 
Hollywood during 1933 went to an 
“artist” and was $296,250. The third 
highest, $283,654, went to an actor. 
Altogether, the actors received $16,- 
932,128 from the producers’ total 
payroll of $72,515,878, which was 41.3 
The re- 
port offers the opinion that the sal- 
aries represent too high a percentage 


' when in other lines of business the 


ratio of salaries is around 25 per 
cent. 

The high salary and production 
costs, together with the “star sys- 
tem” which entails “star raiding’— 
efforts of rival producers to steal a 
much exploited star by offers of a 
higher salary—are partly responsible 
for a loss of $9,320,501 sustained by 


producing and distributing compan- 
ies last year. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rosenblatt rec- 
ommends the continued indefinite 
suspension of the motion picture 
code provisions on excessive star sal- 
aries and star raiding. Among the 
reasons given for these recommend- 
ations is that the provisions cannot 


be effectively enforced. The report | 


suggests the establishment of a com- 
mittee, possibly permanent and 
either with or without Government 
participation, to study and report 
on specific subjects, and adds that 
the movie industry has made little 
progress in setting its house in order 
in regard to the production side. 
‘Contented Stars’ Needed 

Contented stars, the report Says in 
effect, are necessary to good pictures 
and to movie prosperity. If a star 
is “unhappy” 
higher salary by another producer, 
the star is likely to sulk and be of 
no use to the producer to whom he 
or she is tied up by contract. 

The study, extending over six 
months, determined what Hollywood 
has always contended: That “the 
intangibles of human talent, not 
celluloid, constitute the basic in- 
gredient of the entertainment of- 
fered to the public * * * Public pop- 
ularity of a unique personality is the 
principal token by which the exhibi 
tor in the first instance, and the 


IE SALARIES: 


because offered a 


public in the second, are induced te | 


purchase the entertainment prod- 
ucts offered by the producer.” 

It is likewise pointed out that 
unusual creative talent, “the bone 
and marrow of the motion picture 
industry,” explains the compara- 
tively high compensation offered by 
the industry for the services of peo- 
ple who possess it. 

“No salary,” the report: observed, 
“is too high or excessive if the pic- 
ture meets with unusual public:favor 
as a result of unique direction or 
artistry.” 


set up enterprises 
that will injure 
private investments we may look 
for a period of further deflation. 
The Administration would prob- 
ably call it “readjustment.” It’s 
dangerous for any administra- 
tion to play with the forces of 
deflation. The Hoover adminis- 
tration came a cropper by assum- 
ing that deflation could: go on 
without limit. The Roosevelt 
regime has recognized in govern- 
ment a responsibility for avoid- 
ance of deflationary results but 
has been singularly blind to its 
own crude encouragement of in- 
fluences that tend to break down 
business enterprise, stifle the 
man who would start new enter- 
prises and throw monkey 
wrenches into large businesses 
whose innocent investors are 


strikes normally die down and when 
industry moves into a period of sea- 
sonal lull? 7 
General Strike Ordered 

, From the Pacific Coast came this 
word: 

Longshoremen had been on strike 
for nine weeks. 


_ coincidentally compelled to see 
_ their securities go down. 


FEDERAL The summer 
COMPETITION weeks are in one 
A MENACE sense a_ salutary 


change in that the 
NRA has slowed 


_ down and is trying to find some- 
_ thing constructive to do with 


codes. 


| 


But the activity of 
the PWA in supplying funds for 
government competition with 
private industry appears on the 
horizon as the biggest menace 
to recovery that we have seen yet. 

Small wonder that the stock 
markets are declining and that 
values are being depressed. In- 
vestors are beginning to realize 
‘hat the largest single weakness 
in the Roosevelt administration 
is that the left hand doesn’t know 
what the right hance is doing and 
that in the name of recovery all 
sorts of economic crimes are be- 
ing perpetrated. 


In due time these excesses will 
be ‘fully understood just as to- 


_ day we are reaping the ill-effects 


of a clumsy labor policy. But 
meanwhile business halts and 
hesitates. 


BUSINESS It is encouraging 
IN NEED OF 0” the other hand 
COURAGE to see how some 


usinesses, fighting 
against all odds, 
are pushing ahead regardless of 
governmental threats. It is ap- 
parent that what business needs 
more than anything else today 
is courage. Little can be gained 
by lying down and waiting for 
the professors and experimenters 
in government to be educated in 
economics. at public expense. 
Many business men are begin- 
ning to see that they must drive 
ahead irrespective of obstacles, 
that they must set aside funds for 


_ battles in the courts to attempt 


They had sueceed- . 


ed in tying up the ports at San , 
Francisco, San Diego, Portland and | 


Seattle. At San Francisco troops 
were called and goods were being 
moved with the threat of breaking 
the strike. 

Other workers believed or were 
persuaded to believe that defeat for 
the stevedores would be a death 
blow to unionism in San Francisco. 
At issue was the question of a closed 
shop for labor, or a break in the 


grip of the unions and an open 


‘Big’ Pay That Lasts Only a Week or Two; Actors Collect. 


shop. 


It was on that hasis that the | 
' younger and mere radical element 
among organized employes carried 


2 vote for a general strike, to take 
effect July 16. The result was that 
on the morning of that day, for the 
second time in the country’s his- 
tory, a city was paralyzed. The 
only other general strike had oc- 
curred in Seattle in 1919. 

An area providing livelihood for 
over 1,000,000 persons suddenly saw 


to maintain constitutional rights 
and that they may not have any 
business left if they just wait 
for recovery to come without 
helping to fight for it. 

In a sense there’s nothing new 
in this process of painful read- 
justment. The roads out of every 
depression in hostory have been 
strewn with casualties of battle 
between reformers and the cham- 
pions of sound economics. Nearly 
every depression in America has 
ended with sweeping legislation 
on banks and banking. On each 
occasion we were supposed to 
have cured all the ills. 


ON THE ROAD Civilization 
TO REAL 
RECOVERY 


doubtless makes 
progress by these 
cycles but also it 
makes progress by 
asserting fundamental principles 
that never change. And the incen- 
tive to gain something for one’s 
self and one’s family is stronger 
in the human breast than the urge 
to self-sacrifice on the altar of so- 
cial reform. 

The contest between those who 
would tear down with the pur- 
pose of building anew and those 
who would repair without de- 
stroying the structure is not 
likely to be settled at once. 

Business in general is in the 
doldrums for the time being but 
it need not remain so. 

The whole future of America 
will be brighter when those who 
manage business assert them- 
selves. 

But first they must rid them- 
selves of the notion that every- 
thing that business does is right 


| and everything that government 


its economic life stop. Over 120,009 | 


workers left their jobs. Transporta- 
tion was shut off by a strike of 
street-car workers and by the clos- 
ing of filling stations. Grocery 
stores and meat markets were shut. 
Theaters closed. Restaurants, ex- 
cept for 19 approved by a commit- 
[Continued on Page 13, Column 3.] 


does is wrong. 
There is a common meeting 


ground. 


And there are signs that after 
a year of lethargy business is 
waking up to its responsibilities. 
This in itself is the surest sign 


that we are on the real road to 


recovery. Davip LAWRENCE. 
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PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


STRIKES AND MORE STRIKES—POWER FOR EVERYONE—‘TAPS’ FOR 
‘WINKS’'—PAPERS OUT OF THE SKY—A MESSAGE OF ASSUR- 
ANCE—CHARTING THE NATION’S FUTURE 


TF was a Sunday evening on the { and ‘inally the President wirelessed 
first day of July that President | 


Roosevelt was piped on deck the 
flaghip “Houston” 
where his 10,000-mile vacation tour 
got under way. 

For the better part of two weeks 
he got what rest he could ‘snatch 
between visits at Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, the Virgin Islands, Colombia. 
and both ends of the Panama 
Canal. There were motor trips, 


at Annapolis, | 


a message to Secretary Perkins 

that soon was broadcast over the 

Nation and spread in the press. 
The first specific public comment 


- on the strike which the President 


parades, receptions speeches — all , 


sufficient to tax even the President’s 


well-known ability to smile under | 
first ray of hope in the deepening 


pressure. 


xx* 
GUNDAY, July 15, had been any- | 


thing but a day of rest on the 
“Houston,” after a Saturday stop at 


Cocos Island, 600 miles northwest | 


of Panama, for some fairly satisfy- 


ing angling. The day was spent at 


work, with time out to peruse a 
map of the Pacific and note that 


had uttered was: You may say that 
I have expressed to you and to the 
public my confidence that common 
sense and good order will prevail on 
all sides of this controversy, and that 
I have full confidence in the board 
(mediation) and its agencies to ar- 
rive at a reasonable solution.” 

And with that message came the 


gulf between employer and employe, 
to be followed the next day by the 
turning point in the upheaval that 
had paralyzed San Francisco. 
@ 

TILL up in the air was the strike 

crisis Thursday morning, but 
from the air came a spectacular 
visit from the Navy dirigible “Ma- 


| BIG HANDSHAKES FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


—Wide World 


“Thank you,” says Mr. Roosevelt, as little Emily McGahhey, in- 
fant swimming star of the Canal Zone, presents a bouquet to the 
President during his Panama visit. 


the cruiser would pass near Clip- 
perton Island during the week. The 
deep-sea fishing is supposed to be 
fine thereabouts. 

Most important to the executive 
mind was power—electric power— 
a subject that Mr. Roosevelt has 
given deep study and a subject on 
which he has many ideas which 
some day may bear fruit in sweep- 
ing action. 

But for the moment his thoughts 
were on means to have a national 
power policy drafted and to see 
that electricity is made available 
to all, particularly farmers, at the 
lowest possible cost. By radio, he 
flashed his official sanction to a 
plan to set up a National Power 
Policy Committee. 

Earlier Sunday he had worshiped 
at a religious service conducted by 
Chaplain Salsbury on deck. 


ONDAY brought a distressing 

shock as the bulletin arrived 
from Washington with the infor- 
mation that “Winks,” favorite 
White House puppie, had crossed 
the Great Divide, Explained were 
details of how “Winks” had been 
romping on the White House lawn 
and had bumped into an iron fence, 
suffering a concussion. 


But even in the sorrow of the 
Lewellyn setter’s passing there must 
have been recalled the time last 
February when “Winks” had dis- 
posed neatly of 18 ham-and-egg 
breakfasts lined up for consump- 
tion by the White House staff. 

In the afternoon the “Houston” 
and its neighbor cruiser, “New Or- 
leans,’ separated and drill was 
staged in flag signals, pointing and 
range finding, under interested 
Presidential observation. No shots 
were fired during the drill. In the 
evening there was dinner, with 
Captain Woodson as host. 

k * 


LL day Tuesday the President 

was concerned with strike de- 
velopments at San Francisco and 
other trouble areas. Radio bulle- 
tins brought unofficial requests 
that he intervene in the turbulent 
West Coast labor disputes. 

At six bells in the morning (11 
o’clock to landlubbers) Clipperton 
Island was reached, with skies over- 
cast. Mr. Roosevelt remained aboard 
ship while son Franklin and a party 
braved the dangerous coral reefs to 
obtain a catch of tuna and pom- 
pano. 


GLOWING the pace to 18 knots, | 


the fleet continued on the great 
circle route to Hawaii Wednesday. 
Over the radio arrived constant 
bulletins from Washington, where 
Frances Perkins, Labor Secretary, 
served as a clearing house for strike 
information and passed it over to 
radio operators for dispatch to the 


- “Houston.” 


Busier than ever were “Houston” 
dot-and-dash experts, with more 
strikes dotting the Nation and high 
Government officials dashing to San 
Francisco as the tension increased 
and the city was in an uproar. 

Awaited for days on land had 
been some word from the President, 


con.” Cruising 1,200 miles out into 
the Pacific, the “Macon” came out 
of the noon mist, guided by the two 
planes which it nests in its spa- 
cious confines. 

The battleship of the skies and its 
winging offspring maneuvered neat- 
ly over the “Houston” and dropped 
bundles of papers while the Presi- 


' dent watched with delight. For an 


hour the trio of air conquerors 
hovered about the executive vaca- 
tion home, then turned eastward to 
the Sunnyvale, Calif., airship base. 

Catching up with them was a 

- Presidential message that must have 

made the ocean flight more than 
worth while: “The President com- 
pliments you and your planes on 
your fine performance and excel- 
lent navigation. Well done, and 
thank you for the papers.” 

Presidential hours before and 
after the air show were devoted 
to railroad affairs and the selection 
of personnel for the new Federal 
Mediation Board and the Railroad 
Retirement Board which will handle 
the rail pension act. 

((HEERING news Friday, as events 
in San Francisco further re- 
newed hopes of a complete settle- 
ment. Cheering news from Post- 
master Farley was the information 
that the Post Office Department 
showed a surplus of five million dol- 
lars for the fiscal yean@the first sur- 
plus since 1919. This word was not 
altogether new, though, since a 
postal official had unofficially and 
unexpectedly indicated a surplus a 
fortnight before, only to be over- 
ruled by Mr. Farley with the state- 
ment that any such word was pre- 

mature and uncertain. 

From Mr. Farley also came favor- 
able reports on the strike zone, as 
he had changed his itinerary to 
head into the heart of the area. 


¢ 

MUCH of Friday and Saturday 

was spent in Presidential study 
of long-range programs for the Na- 
tion. A library full of, appropriate 
volumes had been brought along for 
this purpose. Just before Congress 
adjourned Mr. Roosevelt had sub- 
mitted to Congress an outline of his 
ideas for social and economic legis- 
lation. 

More attention was devoted to 
Hawaiian problems, for the President 
is to make an address while on his 
visit to the islands, touching on is- 
Sues that are close to the hearts 
and homes of islanders. 

T HAD been a week of ease and 

comfort, comparatively, for the 
Nation’s skipper, with only a few 
hours in sight cf land and that but 
a tiny island. Spotted with labor 
unrest early in the week, later days 
brought quiet and dispelled for the 
moment fears of a nation-wide out- 
break of strikes, with their crippling 
effect on commerce, industry, and 
home life. 

Ahead were a couple of days asea, 
and then scheduled arrival Tuesday 
at Hawaii, where already natives 
were rehearsing a special hula dance 
composed for the President, as well 
song, “Aloha to you, Mr. Presi- 

en 


Federal ‘Who’s Who’ 


Of American Crime 


4,400,000 Sets 


The Federal Government is fast com- 
piling a “Who’s Who” of criminals. 

The Department of Justice has on file 
the fingerprint records of 4,400,000 crim- 
inals. These records have been elabo- 
rately cross-filed so that they are classi- 
fied by type, class of criminals, and many 
other headings. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 
30 these fingerprint records were used to 


gerprint identification systém is “the larg- 
est and best” in the world. 

“In these days of roving criminals such 
a fingerprint system is indispensable,” 
Attorney General Cummings declares. 

Among the 4,400,000 fingerprint records 
| which the bureau keeps are the prints 
_ Of 6,066 known kidnapers, racketeers, bank 


robbers, and extortionists, the Attorney | 


Fingerprints on Record Rise to) 


America’s Advantage as Low Tax Nation 


Now Rapidly Fading 


Tax Burden Rising Fastest in the United States; Great Britain Levies Highest Per Cap- 
ita Tax; More Consumption Taxes in France and Germany 


Pps the American taxpayer with 
carrying one of the heaviest and most 
cumbersome tax systems in the world. 
Accustomed for “ecades to point to 
Europe as tax-ridden, America now finds 
that her tax rates are almost as high as 


identify 265,128 persons charged with | any prevailing in the Old World. Her an- 
crimes. Attorney General Homer S. Cum- | nual payments to the tax collector take as 
mings declares that the Department’s fin- ‘large a slice of her national income as 
tax collections abroad take from theirs 


Consider the taxes on inheritance, for 
instance. In the United States the Fed- 
eral tax is graduated from 1 to 60 per 
cent. In England it goes from 1 to 50 per 
cent, and in Germany from * to 60 per 
cent. The French do not list any death 
duties. 

This is merely one example of American 


|General announced. These records have tax rates which equal or exceed foreign 


gage in these serious offenses. 


As an example of the identification sys- 
tem’s increasing effectiveness the Depart- 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 4.] 


| been segregatea by the Department in or- 
der to mark down the criminals who en- 


ment reports that during the 1933-34 fis- 
cal year,it identified criminals in 46.2 per 
cent of the cases referred to the division. 


rates. 

Comparisons between foreign and do- 
mestic taxes are difficult and complex. 
Much depends upon the exemptions from 


, taxes and the rates at which the taxes in- 
,crease. There is the added difficulty that 
‘in America State and local levies must be 
'added to the Federal taxes. 


The income tax is ‘iardest of all to com- 


lpare. In the United States there is a flat ' 


4 per cent tax plus surtaxes which run 
from 4 to 50 per cent. “Seside 22 States 
have personal income taxes and 20 have 
corporate income taxes. The total income 
tax paid by a man in New York is very 
different from the tax paid by a man in 
Illinois. | 


Starting with that initial difficulty, 
try to compare the income tax status of 
any citizen in America with the status 
of a Frenchman. In France the general 
income tax runs from 1.33 per cent up to 
33.33 per cent. On top of this, however, 
is a 10 per cent levy on income derived 
from salaries. 

In Germany the tax rates are still more 
complex. The regular income tax is 
graduated from 10 p*r cent up to 40 per 
cent. Then there are additional rates for 
large incomes, and, thirdly, another set 
of additional taxes on wages and salaries 
which are known as crisis or unemploy- 
ment taxes. What the final income tax 
rate is for a man in either Franc-~ or Ger- 
many depends entirely on the way in 
which his income is made up. 

England, long pointed out as a country 
with heavy income levies, has a 25 per 
cent tax with exemptions for smal' in- 


come classes and additional surtaxes for 
high incomes. The English tax bears 
much more heav'ly on small incomes than 
the Federal tax in this country because 
of the larger exemptions allowed here. 


Although almost all Governments have 
come to lean heavily on income taxation 
since the war, each government still re- 
tains a long list of other taxes which di- 
versify its income and stabilize its bud- 
get. 

In France, for instance, the central Gov- 
ernment taxes real and personal property. 
railroad fares, wines, vehicles for hire, au- 
tomobiles and bicycles, amusements and 
gambling, stock and commodity exchanges, 
property transfers, playing cards, salt and 
sugar. 

England’s Short Tax List 

England has one of the shortest tax 
lists in the world. Beside personal and 
corporate income taxes and inheritance 
taxes the British central government 
levies on motor vehicles, documents, the 
ownership of land, mineral rights, gifts in 
anticipation of death and liquors. 

Germany, on the other hand, has a long 
list of miscellaneous taxes. Her central 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 4.) 
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Court of Last Resort 
In Rail Labor Disputes 


With early Saturday morning salt 
breezes whipping about him, President 
Roosevelt interrupted his vacation long 
enough to create the “supreme court” of 
all rail labor controversies. 


The National Mediation Board was cre- 
ated by amendment to the Railway Uabor 
Dispute Act in the closing days of Cone 
gress. The Board will serve as an instru- 
ment for the peaceful settlement of rail 
labor disputes and wil) protect labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 

The members of the newly created 
Board will be: 

William M. Leiserson, professor at Anti- 
och College, a seasoned labor conciliator, 
and former chief of the Division of Labor 
Administration of the Labor Department 
during the World War. 

James W. Carmalt, considered the rail 
expert of the Board, and legal advisor to 
Coordinator Eastman. 

John Carmody, long experienced in rail 
and labor matters, at present, chief en- 
gineer of the FERA. 

Another interruption in the President’s 
vacation came with his appointment of 
Murray Latimer as chairman of the Raile 
road Retirement Board. Other appoint- 
ments to the Retirement Board will be 
mads as soon as “tailroad Labor Executives 
and the Association of Railway Executives 
notify the President of their recommenda- 
tions for members to represent them. 


The terms of the National Mediation 
Board will all end February, 1936. 


is our passengers’ motto after a refreshing sleep on 


do at the end of your railway journey, 
you can’t afford to stall around rubbing the 
cinders out of your eyes or clearing the fog out 
of your brain. That’s why we are 

certain you will welcome the clean, S 


mild, pleasant atmosphere, the sound 


HEN there’s a certain important job to 


/ 


LIKE A 
Kip, 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE ‘WORLD 


sleep and refreshed awakening, on the air-con- 
ditioned trains of Chesapeake and Ohio. The 
moment you open your eyes in the morning, 
you feel fit enough to take on all comers. Your 


clothes look fresh, your personal 


< 
4 linen spick and span... and your 
77 P y 


mental decks are cleared for action! 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 
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road 
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by George Washinglon in 1789 
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‘control of the hiring halls and an in- 
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| Labor... 


‘RED’ INFLUENCE 
IS SUSPECTED 


Cold-blooded revolution is de- 
clared to have been the aim of those 
who inflicted the general strike on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The press of the country, with 
rigid condemnation, is divided as to 
the radical nature of what is de- 
scribed as “man-made catastrophe” 
in these proportions: Indefensibly 
“red” in its origin, 98 per cent; mis- 
represented because of opposition of 
the business community, 2 per cent. 

Many who take the majority at- 
titude toward the strike maintain 
that the radicals were in a small 
minority, but forced the unions to 
accept their domination’ through 
terrorism. It is charged that they 
had no intention of accepting peace- 
ful settlement, and that arbitration 
was delayed because agitators who 
had no stake in the community were 
determined to wield the power that 
promised terrible disaster. 

Public sentiment is declared nec- 
essary to any labor enterprise. It 
is asserted that no general strike 
has been successful in gaining any 
industrial or other similar objective. 


Prospects of peace in the labor sit- 
vation in San Francisco, in the judg- 
ment of the American press, hinged 
on the accepted certainty that cut- 
ting off the supplies of great com-| 


‘munities never has and never can) 


win that public support which is nec- | 
essary to mass movements. 
In the present instance, it ‘is con-| 


tended that there was a menace to 4. ord, he had better come down here  dulgence, 


large territory, 40 miles square and 
inhabited by more than a million, 


through the action of “labor leaders) distribution of Government advertis-. 


usurping legitimate authority.” 
Mad Action of Radicals 


«The California city, according to 
the San Francisco newspapers, faced | 
“a crisis such as it had not seen since | 
the earthquake and fire of 1906,” and 
it is added that the radicals brought 
about “mad action,” through seizure 
of “control by intimidation.” It is 
further stated by many newspapers 
that actual “civil war” was in pros- 
pect when the general strike was 
passed into the discard through fail- 
ure to accomplish its purpose. 


The conditions that developed are 
held to have garried the warning that 
“prolonged interference with normal 
processes of daily life would exhaust 
the public patience,” and that “the 
people of the Pacific coast would not 
be likely to permit a radical minority 
to dominate them.” 


Collapse of General Strike 

“Two days sufficed,” according to 
the Richmond New Leader (Dem.) 
“to convince a majority of the com- 
mittee in San Francisco that the gen- 
eral strike was anti-social and must 
not be prolonged to the hurt of the 
entire community. 


“The controversy began with the 
longshoremen, who demanded recog- 
nition of the union, a 30-hour week, 


crease in pay from 85 cents to $1 per 
hour. The hiring halls are the em- 
ployment agencies. 

“Longshoremen sought control of 
them as a means of effecting a ‘closed 
shop’ on the docks. As this contro- 
versy deepened, other marine unions 
walked out until, at length, ten of 
them were involved. 

“On June 16, a compromise was ac- 
cepted by the scale committee of the 
longshoremen and was referred to the 
membership for action. It provided for 


recognition of the longshoremen’s| 


union in collective bargaining, for the 
arbitration of various questions, and 
for joint contro! of the hiring halls. 

“The compromise was rejected, how- 
ever, by a majority of the longshore- 
men because it did not provide the 
closed shop nor cover the grievances 


of the other marine unions that had|- 


walked out in sympathy with the long- 
shoremen. 

“The final proposal was that every 
difference between the unions and the 
shipping companies be submitted to 
arbitration, with the proviso that all 
ten of the marine unions shall be 
recognized.” 

Conservatives Shouted Down 

Among the vigorous terms employed 
in comment on the strike are the 
statements that “conservative union 
men were shouted down and found 
themselves eddying toward disaster, 
steered by some who had no part in 
building the city,” and that the tem-,| 
porary leaders “would make California | 
no more fit to live in than Russia.” 

“This walkout,” says the Pittsburgh | 
Post-Gazette (Rep.), “is indefensible, 
and is against nature as well as hu-| 
manitarian policy; for it shut off the. 
food supplies of a metropolitan area, | 
affecting not only the children in the | 
homes but also the sick in hospitals.” 

“Anti-social barbarisms” are con-| 
demned, while it is pointed out that. 
“this is the first time in our history 
that an attempt has been made, in a 
conflict of this kind, to tie up the en-| 
tire life of a city of more than a mil-| 
lion inhabiants.” 

Economic Revolution | 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.), argues: 

“The element of economic revolu-| 
tion which has bred the situation in! 
San Francisco today is spread widely 
through the United States, has 
taken—whether or not it has been 
given—a lot of encouragement during 
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| EDITORIAL REACTION 


TO ‘SPOILS SYSTEM’ 


NEWSPAPERS in all sections of the country continue to comment edi- 
torially upon the illustrated article printed in the United States 


News, issue of July 9, entitled “Back 
Increase.” In the issue of July 16 


to the Spoils System; Political Plums 
a number of such editorials were 


printed on this page and those which follow are some which appeared 


in the past week. 


+ 


SPOILS TO THE LIMIT 
The Buffalo Evening News: 

To get precedent for the order of 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes to registers 
and receivers of public lands, “that 
Democratic newspapers shall be desig- 
nated for all publications to be made 
under this authority,’ one must £0 
back to former Secretary Albert B. 
Fall, who was convicted of conspiracy 
against the Federal Government in the 
leasing of naval oil reserve lands., 

This is a strange expression of the. 
New Deal—that Government adver-. 
tising should go only to newspapers 
supporting the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. It is carrying the dictum that. 
“to the victors belong the spoils” to 
limits that one would expect only 2) 
ward politician to defend. This. 
method of approaching the Demo-. 
cratic newspapers, of course, is de-| 
signed to keep them well disposed to- 
ward the administration—to keep, 
them constantly on the firing line 
when the campaign is in progress next 


Fall. 
Secretary Ickes defends his course .- 


.of action in this matter—this playing | 


of politics with his office. “I have 
withstood a lot of hammering,” he 
said to the Washington correspond- 
ents, “because I would not get rid of 
competent Republicans; and if any- 
one wants to criticize my political rec- 


and look at the record.” 
The Secretary’s action regarding the 


ing is sufficiently revealing. One needs 
no more of the record than he pro- 
vides in this instance. 

xx*rk 


ONSLAUGHT OF SPOILSMEN 
The Washington Post: 
No thoughtful citizen can fail to be 


‘ing 


the spoilsmen.” 


"answering echo to Postmaster Gen- 
-eral Farley’s cynical laugh when he 


told newspapermen that the unwrit- 
ten bill to put all postmasters under 


the merit system (he was instructed!Office at Washington have 
‘to prepare such a bill by the Presi- quoted as admitting the order, with 


dent) had “died a natural death.” 


In former years the Federal Gov-)| tached, which stipulates that Demo- 


ernment has: taken the lead in build- 
up a permanent _ personnel 
through competitive examinations. 
Now, in spite of President Roosevelt’s 
theoretical devotion to the merit sys- 
tem, sinister forces within his Ad- 
ministration are sabotaging the civil 
service. The prevailing attitude on 
this issue in Washington is spreading 
to State capitals and county seats. 
Nowhere, according to Luther C. 
Steward, president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes, “are 
bulwarks of the civil service system 
standing intact before the onslought 


Records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission show that 89,000 jobs have 
been filled by the present Adminis- 


tration outside of the classified serv- 
ice. 


cal inquiry—as to his political affilia- 
tions and support. These plums are 
sweet for the politicians. But for the 
‘public which must pay in higher 
taxes and lower efficiency for this in- 
they are becoming more 
acutely sour. 


| xk orders, being merely left as a mat-, 
| HAS “HONEST HAROLD” ter of “discretion” on the part of wea 
| CH ANGED? offi¢eholders. 
' There is no defense conceivable for 


The Charlotte (N. C.) News: 


What has come over “Honest Har- 
old” Ickes, Secretary of the Interior? 
Last July, not long after he had been 
'made a member of the Cabinet and 
when the PWA was just getting un- 


Almost every candidate for a) 
Federal position is subjected to criti-| 


concerned over the extent to which! der’ way, the Washington scene be- 
the fight against the merit system in, came overrun with self-named agents, 
Government service is being carried. fixers, intermediaries and the like, 
The organization at Lima, Ohio, of a who besieged the Ickes headquarters. 


Civil Service Repeal Association, 
whose purpose is to remove civil serv- 
ice legislation from the statute books, 
is merely one incident in a long chain 
of events leading toward restoration 
of the spoils system. It is significant 
chiefly because it illustrates the 
brazen confidence which the political 
job hunters are assuming. 

The direct influence of the Lima 
organization may not be great. No 
individual of national importance is 
known to be associated with it. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems to be the out- 
growth of a widespread surrender to 
those forces which place the develop- 
ment of political machines above the 
welfare of the Nation. It comes as an 


| Promptly the Secretary’s foot came 
down. . “There is,” he said—and 
meant it—‘no inside track to a pub- 
_lic works contract.” | 
| That was a year ago. Now, an or- 
‘der dated May 15, 1934, specifies 
that— 
/ “The Secretary of the Interior re- 
quires that each recommendation 
‘submitted to him for appointment to 
a non-civil service position in the Bu- 
-reau of Reclamation be supported by 
clearance from some appropriate of- 
ficial of the Democratic party organi- 
zation.” 

What this means is simply that the 
Bureau of Reclamation will hire noth- 
ing but Democrats. It is of a piece 


WHERE’S THAT GOING TO GET YOU ? 


Cartoonist Talburt in 


the Columbus Citizen 


minority in numbers in the ranks of 
organized labor, has developed a po- 
tential which cannot be ignored.” 

It is advised by part of the press 


from the unions. 
Strikers Misled by Radicals 
Offering a different interpretation 
of the conflict, which has been de- 
scribed as “near-revolution,” the Bal- 
timore Sun states: 


{more conservative labor leaders the 


{ 
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with another order bearing the Sec- | 


retary’s name to the effect that legal 
advertisements shall be inserted only 
in newspapers of the Democratic 
faith. Both, incontrovertibly, provide 
partisans with an inside track to gov- 
ernmental jobs and contracts. 

What .has come over “Honest Har- 
old” it is not possible to declare with 
any positiveness, but we suspect the 
fine Irish hand of “Gentleman Jim,” 
the combined Postmaster General and 
party chairman. 


REWARDING THE FAITHFUL 
The Oskosh (Wis.) North Western: 


Spokesmen of the General Land 
been 


the signature of Secretary Ickes at- 


cratic newspapers supporting the 
Roosevelt administration be given the 
preference in placing official advez- 
tising. The practice has been in 
vogue for more than a year. 

It is a poor defense for this vicious 
practice to excuse it on the ground 
that Republican newspapers. were 
given the preference under previous 
Republican administration, especially 
when the Administration has been 
claiming to be serving the country in 
a@ non-partisan manner and has 
sought. at all times to put down op- 


+ 


THE PRESS THE THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 


+ 


+ 


DOING 


GETTING NO WHERE FAST 


+ 


position to policies and legislation 
with an appeal to non-partisan and 
non-political support in the economic | 
emergency. | | 

While it is hardly an adequate de-| 
fense to say that the Republicans did | 
it when they were in power, it is | 
probably the best excuse that can be 
offered. It is no doubt true that the 
distribution of official advertising and 
printing, as a reward for faithful 
party alinement, is an old and fa- 
miliar custom, but never before has 
there been any indication that such | 
preference was established in formal 


an administration, Federal, State or 
municipal, that uses public funds for 
its own selfish interests in this way. 
Neither is there any defense for a 
newspaper that sells its birthright of 
independence for a mess of pottage 
and permits itself to be bribed or 
muzzled, whichever way it may be 
regarded, through the distribution of 
such tidbits of revenue. 

A genuinely free press will not al- 
low itself to be subsidized and it can- 
not be muzzled, no matter how tempt- 
ing this “preference” scheme may 
look to the business office. 

x * 


BACK TO THE SPOILS 


The Indianapolis News: 


tising from newspapers outside the 
Democratic field has brought from 
him the explanation that it is ail 
right because former Secretary of the 
Interior Fall, a Republican, ordered 
departmental advertising withheld 


‘from Democratic newspapers. 


Former Secretary Fall will go down 
in history as an advocate of “more 
abundant, life” for himself to be ac- 
quired by a “loan” sent in a little black 
bag by a gentleman accused of selfish 
designs on oil preserves within Mr. 
Fall’s official jurisdiction. 

The Fall technique embodied no 
such morality as Secretary Ickes pro- 
fesses and attributes to the entire 
“New Deal.” 

If Secretary Fall used the tax- 
payers’ money in attempts to buy 
newspapers for the Harding adminis- 
tration it was in keeping with that 
“loan” from an old friend who hap- 
pened to want oil rights, which could 
be delivered only by Secretary Fall. 


“Ability rather than politics enters. 


into most choices made in Washing- 
ton,” said President Roosevelt in his 
address to Yale alumni June 20. “I 
can’t tell today the party affiliations 
of most of the responsible people in 
Government, and it is a mighty good 
thing I can’t.” In these words he gave 
expression to a wholesome ideal. 
Again in his radio address June 28 
he said: “In the execution of the 
powers conferred upon it by Congress, 
the administration needs and will tire- 
lessly seek the best ability that the 
country affords * * * The days of the 
seeking of mere party advantage 
through the misuse of public power 


are drawing to a close.” ; 


The country would be glad to believe 
that the trend is in that direction. 
Some of his own choices appear to 
have been made in that spirit, but 
that he has been able to impose this 
ideal on his party associates is by no 
means evident. An impressive show- 
ing to the contrary is made in an 
elaborate article in The United States 
News under the heading “Back to the 
Spoils System; Political Plums In- 
crease.” It is pointed out that the 
number of Government employes not 
under “civil service,” that is to say 
merit system rules, increased from 
110,000 on March 4, 1933, to 199,000 on 
July 6, 1934. Thus 89,000 new jobs 
were filled without anti-spoils restric- 
tions. It is scarcely conducive to con- 
fidence in the newly created instru- 
mentalities of Government to know 
that it is particularly in them that the 
merit system of appointment has been 
avoided. “Practically every emer- 
gency organization set. up by Congress 
is outside the competitive civil service, 
although or in part,” is is explained. 

The extent to which partisan con- 
siderations have entered into many 
if not all of the appointments, is in- 
dicated by the printing of a facsimile 
letter, issued from the Denver office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, direct- 
ing that every recommendation for 
appointment be “supported by clear- 
ance from some appropriate official 
in the Democratic party organization.” 

Certainly if the functions of the 
Government are to be extended it is 


highly important that officeholders be 


whole affair could have been settled | well qualified for their service and give 


| peaceably. 


undivided allegiance to public duties. 


| “This attempt to pin Red labels on, Even under the best of conditions the 


|that radicals should be eliminated | the strike leaders deserves close ex- 


| amination. 


desirability of a bureaucracy is ques- 


First of all, when it is| tionable. As to the intolerable burden 


/remembered that the business com-| of a spoils dominated bureaucracy 


-munit 
been on friendly terms even with the 


| 


extremely cautious and conservative | 


ae Federation of Labor, this 


y Ou the Pacific Coast has never; there can be no question. 


@ 


ICKES AND FALL 


“From various quarters comes the! new-found confidence in “conserva- The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune: 


assertion that the San Francisco 
strikers are being misled by radicals 
bent upon revolution rather than upon 
any improvement of the workingman’s 
lot. It is said that the strike leaders 
are irresponsible interlopers who have 


and intimidation. 


- 
= 


tive labor leadership” must be re- 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 


Secretary Ickes, who was an active 
| Politician ‘way back when the Bull 


Moose was goring the Republican 
party, was credited with more acu- 
men than he showed in going back to 
the Fall regime for a moral justifica- 
tion of a “New Deal” policy. 
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ALL FOR THE DEMOCRATS 
The Yakima (Wash.) Daily Republic: 


The idea of running Government 
advertising in no publications except 
those favorable to the administration 
is not exactly new. .From time im- 
memorial the printing jobs have gone 
to “our friends.” It is somewhat unu- 
sual and unexpected that a man or a 
woman should not be permitted to 
have a public job of any kind unless 
recommended by the central commit- 
tee and the boss who happens to be 
representing the powers that be. 
Though unusual, it goes to show that, 
as we often have said, Mr. Roosevelt 
is not merely the President of the 
Democratic party, but sticks up for all 
the people. Everyone, he holds, should 
be a Democrat or go without work 
until he becomes one. 


The Courts 
vs. New Deal 


BUREAUS ACCUSED 
OF USURPATION 


Usurpation of the functions of the 
courts by special government offices 
in Washington becomes a subject of 
spirited comment by the press, as 
a result of a report by a special com- 
mittee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Difficulties are recognized in 
all commentts, but as to the effect of 
the confusion that has attended the 
issuance of rulings by the bureaus, 
opinion is divided in these propor- 
tions: Belief that serious confusion 
exists, 70 per cent; acceptance of 
these conditions as unavoidable, 30 
per cent. 


The query as to where the court 
stands in the face of an avalanche of 
rulings from special offices in Wash- 
ington, given out with the force of 
law, promises to become a matter of 
warm debate within the next few 
months. 


A committee which is to report on 
the subject to the American Bar As- 
sociation arouses the interest of the 
editors of the country, and already 
they are joining in the chorus which 
charges usurpation of the functions of 
the courts.- 


Confusion for Lawyers 


“It is the complexity and confusion 
encountered in attempting to discover 
what is contained within this vast 
mass,” says the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Post (Ind.), “that has caused the com- 
mittee to view the situation iwth a 
large degree of consternation. The 
members, though lawyers of high 
standing, appear to be doubtful of 
what it is all about. If they be per- 
plexed, what of others?” 


“The committee points out,” accord- 
ing to the Akron Beacon Journal (Ind, 
Rep.), “that in one year one new Fede 
eral administrative agency, the NRA, 
has been responsible for 10,000 or 
more pages of pronouncements sup- 
posedly having the effect of law. This 
total exceeds the printed volume of all 
Federal statutes.” 


The matter is viewed from all sides 
by the Columbus Evening Dispatch 
(Ind.), which draws the conclusion: 


“The report does not charge that 
individual rights have been infringed, 
but says ‘even lawyers are’ unable to 
ascertain the law applicable to a given 
state of facts and the presumption 
that every citizen knows the law, be- 
comes, to term it mildly, more than 
violent.’ ” 


garded with at least a little suspicion. Ickes, whose official sermons on “more 
“It looks very much like an attempt abundant life’ have adorned the air 
to break the strike by dividing the waves and newspaper columns since 


Strikers against themselves. Secondly, the “New Deal” began, is remarkably 


_though there 
won over the rank and file by violence | Communists 


is evidence that the careless in the choice of precedents. 
have recently been active | Publication of the news that Secre- 


Those raising the! in San Francisco, there is no evidence | vary Ickes, very early in the “New 
Red scare declare that if the men on that any of the real leaders of the Deal” ; 


y stood by the older and' girike are revolutionists.” 


had ordered his departmental 


{Subordinates to withhold paid adver-| 


@ Beauty is so precious that no woman should 
be permitted to ride in a car that does not give 
her the best available protection against ugly cuts 
and tragic sears. Since women...and children... 
usually ride in beak, this means that ALL WIN- 
DOWS should be Safety Glass. Fortunately, it is 
now available ALL-AROUND at a price that adds 
less than $1.50 to each of 12 payments on a new 
car. But, to be sure of getting it, anew car buyer 


must TELL THE DEALER that he wants it. 


LIB 


Otherwise, chances are the car will 
be delivered with Safety Glass in 
the windshield only. Everything 
that can be done to impress these 
important facts emphatically on 
the public mind is surely in the 
interest of greater public safety. 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS 
COMPANY... TOLEDO, OHIO. 


For prices on Safety 
Glass installed 
ALL-AROUND in 
your present car, 
call any L-O-F 
dealer listed in the 
“Where-To-Buye 
It” section of your 
telephone book. 


BEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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A Federal Study [Unele Sam’s Headliners Away; 


Business as Usual 


Of Our System of 


Communications 


Organization of the New 
Commission to Develop 
National Policies; the Tel- 
ephone Inquiry 


When Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner W. M. W. Splawn was a House 
Committee investigator in the last Con- 
gress, he recommended the Government 
spend a million dollars in a sweeping in- 
quirv into rates, charges, and _ practices 
of the several brancnes of the communica- 
tions industry 

Now, with an effective mandate from 
Congress. in the Federal Communications 
Act, the Federal Communications Commis- 


sion is setting about the task of examining | 


inte all these matters. 
steps the past week. 

The Commission ordered all the tele- 
phone companies operating in interstate 
commerce to furnish a variety of detailed 
information about their business by Sept. 
1. It called for their schedules showing 
all charges for themselves and connecting 
carriers tor interstate and foreign tele- 
phone communication between different 
points on their own systems and between 
their systems and points on the connect- 
ing carrier systems and. where through 
Toute has been established. information 
whether such charges are point or sepa- 
rate. The companies’ data must show 
classification, practices. and regulation af- 
-fecting the charges the: impose. 

Data On All Traffic 

The Commission in another order di- 
rected all these telephone companies by 
the same date to file with the Commis- 
sion verified copies of contracts, agree- 
ments, or arrangementts with other car- 
riers, or with common carriers not subject 


to the Act, in relation to any traffic to 
which the telephone companies may be 
@ party. 

‘In a third order, the Commission re- 
quired every such telephone company to 
file with the Commission statements about 
interlocking control. This must show 
- Names of all corporations, including per- 
sons, “in which such carrier may own 
stock or in which such carrier has any 
interest whatsoever because of common 
or interlocking directorates. officers or 
otherwise.” The return must show all 
officers and directors of the carriers and 
~ any persons or corporations in which the 
telephone carriers may have any interest. 

This third order also calls for a state- 
ment of the outstanding capital stock of 
all other corporations in which the car- 
rier may be interested through stock own- 
ership, common officers or interlocking 
directorates, or otherwise, or over which 
. the carrier may exercise any control where 
the other corporations may manufacture 
or furnish apparatus, equipment or sup- 
plies for telephone systems. or are making 
experimental researches for developing 
telephones. 


Policy to Be Drafted 


The Telegraph Division of the Commis- 
sion is canvassing its procedure. It has in- 
structed the General Counsel to study the 
type of information necessary to obtain 
trom the companies in connection with the 
schedules of charges. The Division an- 
nounced it will seek complete information 
“on the telegraph business in all its 
phases, for use as a basis upon which to 
lay out its future course of action.” 

The Broadcasting Division is receiving 
every day applications for broadcasting 
permits—construction, renewal, extension, 
or other modification—and is considering 
these matters. 

All this followed the Commission's or- 
ganization last week into three divisions. 
as required by Congress. Here is the way 
the Commission functions: 

Division Broadcasting.—Jurisdiction 
over all matters relating to or connected 
with broadcasting. This includes broad- 
cast services and stations, temporary serv- 
ices and broadcast pickup stations, exper- 
imental service and experimental visual 
broadcast stations. experimental relay 
broadcast stations, and general and spe- 
cial experimental stations, including as to 
the last two all matters concerning de- 


It took initial 


velopment of apparatus. Division mem-’ 


bers are Commissioner 
chairman; Commissioner Thad H. Brown. 
vice chairman; and Chairman E. O. 
Svkes, of the Commission. 


Hampson Gary. 


Telegraph Division 

Division 2, Telegraph.—Jurisdiction over 
all record communication by wire. radio. 
or cable. and all forms and classes ot 
fixed and mobile radio-telegraph services 
and amateur services. This includes the 
following class of services: Aviation. pub- 
lic aviation. private and public coastal 


telegraph and telephone. expermenta! 
services. except those assigned to the 
broadcast and tclephone divisions; geo- 


physical services, point-to-point telegraph 
and telephone in Alaska only; emergency 
Service by municipal and state police and 
special emergency and marine fire sta- 
tions: 


agricultural service by point-to 
point telegraph; marine relays: press 
Service; amateur service and _ stations: 


temporary service for motion picture sta- 
tions and ship services, except ship tele- 
phone stations connecting through coastal 
telephone stations with the public tele- 
phone. netvirk. Division members are 
Commissioner Irvin Stewart, chairman: 
Commissioner Payne. vice chairman: and 
Comunissioner Sykes. 

Division No. 3. Telephone.—Jurisdiction 
Over all matters relating to telephone 
communication ‘other than broadcasting) 
by wire. ra ‘io or cable. including .all forms 
of fixed and mobile radio-telephone serv- 
ice, except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. This includes fixed public serv- 
ice point-to-point telephone service. pub- 
lic and private coastal service by tele- 
phone. except in Alaska: general experi- 
mental service connected with research. 
development and operation of publi tele- 
phone service. and service by ship tele- 
phone statiou.s connecting through coastal 


telephone stations with the public tele- | 


phone network. Division 
Commissioner Paul Atlee Walker. 
man; Commissioner Norman 
Case. and Commissioner Sykes. 
The whole Commission has jurisdiction 
over all matters not specifically allocated 
t a division. over all matters that fall 
within the jurisdiction of two or more ot 
these divisions, and over the assignment 
of bands of frequencies to the various 
radio services. Where a conflict arises. the 
Commission will determine whether the 


members are 
chair- 
Stanlev 


whole Commission or a division shall as- 
jurisdiction. 


sume 


going home to Winnetka. 


New Deal Executives 


Tour the 


quitoes and termites 
years they have played havoc with native 
lives and Government buildings. 
will 
Works funds as the medern Wellington. 


Country But Assistants 


Carry On and Government Functions Normally 


{Continued from Page 1.| 


his own expense. 
idge. under-secretary. 
head of the Tyeasury. 

The Secretary of War. George Dern, is in 
Panama, on a leisurely official trip. Harry 
Woodring. assistant secretary. is taking his 
place in Washington. 

The Secretary of the Navy. Claude A. 
Swanson, is staying in Washington. 

The Attorney General. Homer S. Cum- 
mings, is starting on a trip to Hawaii. He 
does not expect to meet Mr. Roosevelt on 
the trip, a private vacation. William Stan- 
ley, assistant to the Attorney General is to 
act in his place. 

Around the Circle 

The Postmaster General, James A. Far- 
ley. 
around the circle. His official itinerary 
covers 28 cities, all West of Chicago. It is 


is acting for 


to end Aug. 7 at Chicago. The Post Office | 


Department advises that Mr. Farley is on 
official business and that whenever en- 
gaged in activities associated with the 
Democratic National Committee, of which 
he is chairman, expenses will be charged 
to that committee and not to the Gov- 
ernment. He hurried late in the week tc 
the San Francisco strike scene. W. ; 
Howes, first assistant to the Postmaster 
General. is checking in each morning to 


‘pinch hit for the head of the department. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes. plans a mystery vacation. He says 
there will be no itinerary. First he is 
Then may 
come visits to some of the National Pa~ks 
and a probable acceptance of an initation 
to join the President's special when it 
starts from Portland, Ore. Most of this 


trip is to be private business. privately paid | 


for. Theodore A. Walters. first assistant 


secretary. will sign the papers in Wash-' 


ington. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. Henry A. 
Wallace, plans to stay in Washington dur- 
ing the remainder of July. after a brief 
earlier trip to Madison, Wis.. for a meet- 
ing of cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions. and a trip to Chautauqua. N. Y., to 


speak. He may join the cabinet group that. 


will travel across country with the Presi- 
dent in August. Most of Mr. Wallace's 
trips are on official business. 
Inspection of Alaska 

The Secretary of Commerce, Danie) C. 
Roper. is officially looking over Alaska. 
His office reports that he is visiting a dif- 
ferent settlement in that territory each 
day in order to get a clear picture of trade 
possibilities. This is set down as an “of- 
ficial visit” on Government account. Mr. 
Roper expects to be with the President 
when he crosses the country. John Dick- 
inson, assistant secretary. is substituting. 

The Secretary of labor. Frances Perkins. 
had rather hoped to get a vacation. But 
the President has turned over the. na- 
tion’s strikes to her department and Miss 
Perkins expects now to devote a Summer 


business in Washington. 


‘ecutive officer of NRA. 


‘ 


With the cabinet accounted for. atten- 
tion turns to the group of executives 
whose power transcends that of most of 
the heads of the regular governmental de- 
partments. 
extensive. 

Work for Gen. Johnson 

General Johnson. as observed. is on the 
Pacific Coast. He went there after Mr. 
Roosevelt had told him to get out of 
Washington for 30 days. His intention. 
expressed to newspapermen, was to go iO 
the California national parks for a bite 


Thomas Jefferson Cool- | 
tne, 


He is covering the country from Chi- 
cago westward and will return to. 
Washington Aug. 1, after having 


spent more than a month on the road. 


This is Government business the taxpayer 


is taking what literally is a swing, 


is paying for. W. Forbes Morgan, deputy 
governor, is taking Mr. Myers’ place in 
the line-up. 
A-Look at the Forests 

- Robert Fechner, director of the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, which means 
the CCC camps, is out on a two month's 
inspection trip that will take him through 
most of the States West of the Mississippi 
river. Included will be the inspection ot 
many camps in the National Parks, which 
are at their best in the Summer season. 
when Washington is hot. This is official 
business, payable from the travel account. 
James J. McEntee, assistant director, will 
fill Mr. Fechner's shoes during the Sum- 
mer. 


John H. Fahey, chairman of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, with $3,300.- 
000,000 to lend, has no vacation plans. His 
office reports that the nature of the work 
takes Mr. Fahey out of Washington fre- 
quently. but these are described as business 
trips. 

Joseph H. Choate, Jr.. chairman of che 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration, 
also is spending the Summer in Wasting: 
ton. 

But with the headliners of the game 
now on the sidelines, Washington has 
taken on a pre-depression atmosphere. It is 
a hot capital city with a deliberate at- 
tempt being made to get the town out of 
the headlines for a few weeks. 


Some Pleasant Journeys 

Two circumstances are noted as out- 
standing in the exodus of first string per- 
formers from the center of their activity. 

One is the large number of trips 
described as “official.” 

Another is the rather pleasant nature 
of the itineraries: 

Inquiry at the office of the Comptroller- 
General. who passes on all expense ac- 


counts, revealed that large latitude is 4l- | 
‘lowed department heads in determining 


what are “official” and what are “unof- 
ficial” trips. The official trips are paid for 
by Uncle Sam. Involved is a question ol 
fact. 
is obvious that mere pleasure is involved 
in any travel by a Government Official, no 


matter how high and mighty, that account | 


‘will be disallowed. 


There, too, the vacationing is’ 


“You would be surprised at some of the | 


expense accounts that are disallowed,” one 
of the officials advised. 


Expense Allowances 

A flat schedule of charges is laid out by 
the Comptroller-General. Thus «every 
person traveling for the Government is al- 
lowed $5 a day for expenses over and 
above the cost of railroad fare and a low- 
er berth. If a stateroom is taken, or more 
than the $5 listed by the traveler, the ex- 
cess is charged back against his salarv. 

Efforts to find what the total travel ex- 
pense of Government officials now is or 
what it has been in the past were unavail- 
ing. The auditors say that no composite 
records are kept. Even the individual ex- 
pense accounts are not open to inspection. 

“Oly the general orders of this office 
are published.” the Comptroller-General 
informed the questioner. 

There has been extensive travel by air- 


termite-infested correctional 


‘selling machines. 


But, say the checking officials, if it , 


The PW A Ina War 
W ith Mosquitoes 


Bad news for all the Virein Island mos- 
‘white ants). For 


Now they 


meet their Waterloo, with Public 


As part of the Public Works Administra- 
tion's program for the economic better- 


ment of the Virgin Islands, Administrator 


Ickes has alloted $15,300 for repairs to the 
intsitutions, 
and $109,200 for reclamation of two swamp 
areas regarded by officials as the source of 
malaria, the dreaded tropical disease. 
More than a million dollars previously 
had been awarded to the Islands for im- 
proving social and inealth conditions. The 


rum and sugar industries received the buik 


of the allotment, $1.000.000 having gone 


in an attempt to restore the once pros- 


The 
its 


perous Virgin Islands rum industry. 
United States already has received 
first shipment of Virgin Islands rum. 
Malaria and sanitation experts. aiter 
surveying conditions in the Virgin Islands, 
reported that malaria constitutes the 
greatest health menace there. Nearby 
British Tortola is filled with it. and the 


| part of Puerto Rico where Virgin Islands 


immigrants originate likewise is infestetd 
with malaria carriers. 


Mnceh Violation of Laws 
Regulating Slot Machines 


Slot machines—either gambling devices 
or merchandise vendors—have reaped such 
a harvest of nickels and pennies in this 
country that laws specifically passed tor 
their regulation are frequentiy evaded or 
deliberately violated, the American Legis- 
lator’s ssociation finds. 

Fourteen States prohibit slot machines 
of any gambling type. whereas at least 
16 States have passed laws penalizing 
people who try to cheat the machines by 
putting “wooden nickels” in them. These 
same laws often have a double barrel, in 
that they protect the slot machine alone 
with the telephone coin boxes or peanut 
The average State tax 
per machine is: about $5 a vear. However. 
Mississippi and North Carolina have taxes 
on machines which run as high as $30 a 
year. 


Federal ‘Who's Whe 
Of American Crime 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

This is an increase trom 45 per 
the previous fiscal year. 

Improvement in the system is due to 

the increasine number of records on file 

and the building up of cross references 

The Department is cooperating with 60 


cent. in 


foreign governments in the exchange ol 


criminal data. Besides, there are in the 
country 6,774 law entorcement officers who 
are sending in fingerprint records to the 
Department. 

In the last fiscal vear 
prints were added to the Departments 
file, compared with only 574.258 in. the 
preceding fiscal year. Prints are now be- 
ing received at the rate of 2,700 a week. 


621.560. finger- 


plane by members of the recovery agencies. 
Only the railroad fare is allowed 

As for the direction of the trips. it. is 
noticeable from the map that very few ol- 
ficials are jumping into the South during 
the Summer. Many are making stops m 
the Middle West. Ocean trips take the 
fancy ot some. The West Coast is the ob- 
jective of several. 

The orders from the White House are for 
executives to take a rest and be ready for 
heavy duty in the Fall. Few. are disobev- 
ing orders. 


| chiefly 


Relief For 


Taxpayer 


Work Relief Centers Ply Many Crafts; Increase Living 
Standards of Members 


Since the closing of the Civil Works pro- 
in March the Federal Emergency’ 
Administration has developed ¢ 


grain 
Relief 
wav 
payers and at the same time raising the 
standards of relief. 
this magical effect is being obtained by the 
development of work relief centers where 
the unemployed can make part of the 
products they need. 


In some parts of the country the growth 
of these centers where butchering. canning 
and other manufacturing operations are 
carried out has resulted in complaints trom 


Perry 
Sistani 


A. Fellows. 
to the 


Administrative As- 
Director of Work Relief, 


' makes this distinction between the Work 


of lessenine the relief load of tax- | 


Officials explain that | 


business men that the Government is com-_ 


peting with private industry. 

To this Officials replv: The production 
is solely for unemploved. does not enter the 
regular channels of commerce, and 1 
of items which the unemployed 


would otherwise be forced to do without. | 


In the few cases where it does result in 
disadvantage to business this is more than 
offset by the reduction in relief costs and 
the decided gain in living standards for 
the needy. 

New Type of Relief 

Some of the more enthusiastic expo- 
nents of the plan claim that through it 
much of the problem of unemployment 
relief can be solved. However, in most 
cases Where an attempt has been made to 
manutacture the largest possible share ot 
requiremenis of the unemploved. as it 
certain of the self-help groups and co- 
operatives. it has been found impossible 
io get alone without some direct financial 
wd. 

Under the old type of work reliet urban 
workers had to. dig ditches, or labor on 
public works projects if they were to re- 
ceive wages. Now they have an oppor- 
tunity to use the skills they have acquired 
in industry to make some of the goods 
they need. 

The FERA order ‘permitting the de- 
velopment of the new plan authorized the 
expenditure of governmental funds for 


“the production and distribution of goods 


for persons in need.” 
Development of Plan 
inspiration for the new 


The procedure 


came from the self-help and cooperative © 


organizations, whose activities had al- 
ready proved successful in enabling the 


unemployed to help themselves. 

These organizations were formed on a 
large scale basis during 1932 1933, 
and in the Autumn’ of 1933 were esti- 
mated to have a membership of 300.000 
persons 

he self-help and cooperative associa - 
tions have been reegurded so highly that 
in the Federal Reliet Act of May 12, 1933. 
ihe FERA wWas specifically authorized to 
“ald In assisting cooperative and self-help 
associations ior the barter of goods and 
services.” The first grants under this pro- 


vision were made Aug. 29. 1933. to three’ 
associations in California. Indiana and 
Ohio, 


Grants Provide Capital 

FERA grants to these associations 
inade to provide the capital necessary 
conduct them. Sales of products 
cash, the FERA has ruled. shall be 
at mimimum, exceptions being made 
chiefly in the case of noncompetitive goods 
such as handicrafts, reproductions of an- 
tique furniture, hand weaving, and other 
hand products. 


are 
to 


Division enterprises and the production 
carried out by the cooperatives: 

“While the cooperatives are managed 
by their own members and are run for 
their own benefit. the Work Reliet proj- 
ects are operated in the same manner as 
public works projects. 

“The difference between the work re- 


lief for the production of goods to be used 
by the unemploved and the building of 


public works such as streets lies in the: 


fact that when the street is completed 
it belongs to the general public while 
in the case of the production of goods 
they belong to the unemployed.” 
Government Competition 

In practically all cases the people mak- 
ing these products are utterly destitute 
and are in no sense prospective customers 
for merchants, officials assert. 

“People who get excited about Govern- 
ment competition with business.” sass 
Aubrey Williams, Acting Administrator of 
the FERA, “should realize that people on 
relief frequently have none of the things 
they are given a chance to make ‘iin the 
work centers.—no furniture, not even a 
wash basin” 

Mr. Williams points out that in no in- 


stance is the FERA developing machinery . 


to compete with private business. In such 
projects as the manufacture of mattresses 
all the work will be done by hand and will 
be carried out purely as a relief project. 
Enables Large Saving 


‘In the operation of work centers to pro- | 


duce goods for consumption among the un- 
employed. officials see the opportunity to 
make use of capacities of the unemployed 
which are now wasted. 

“In California families which are receiv- 
ing from $6 to $10 a month in relief,” says 
Mr. Williams. “get together. raise things. 
barter and trade and work to make neces- 
sities and thus raise the value of the 


amount peny receive in relief to from $50 
to $70 a month in goods.’ 

The FERA says that before Federal aid 
became available the total relief saving ef- 
fected by cooperative and self-help as- 
sociations amounted to $1,800,000. 

It is estimated that one of the largest 
associations receiving a Federal Grant 
saved the State $150,000 in work relief dur- 
ing two years. The largest association in 
the United States is estimated by the 
FERA to have saved the county and State 
Government $300.000 in relief costs. 

Types of Products 

The products manufactured by the dif- 
ferent Work Relief groups are quite sim- 
ilar to those made by the cooperatives: 

Officials cite the following list of activi- 
ties in which cooperatives are engaging: 
landscape gardening, farm labor on 
Shares, dairying. butchering, raising of 
poultry and rabbits, canning of fruits and 


vegetables. plumbing, grinding of grains, 


logging, carpentry, house-repair work, 
house wrecking, art work, dentistry. print- 
ing; making of bakery goods, brooms, 
bedding, crates, cider, cloth, clothing, fur- 
niture. maple sirup, pickles, soap. hand- 
made rugs, rubber mats, repair of clothing, 
radios, shoes and stoves; and operation 
of store. commissary, cafeteria, beauty 
shop. barber shop, blacksmith shop, coal 
mine, foundry, garage, laundry, sawmill, 
and wood yard. 


, Products of the work centers are dis- 


tributed through the Federal Surplus Re- 

lief Corporation which also handles the 

_buying of raw materials and supplies. 
Federal Appropriation 

Up to July 2 approximately $1,100,000 
had been distributed to self-help and co- 
operative associations by the FERA. The 
number of persons in the associations 
Which are receiving aid, officials explain, 
Shows a wide variation but there are now 
about 50.000 persons enrolled in these 
groups. 

There are no figures available on the 
number of persons engaged in work relief 
projects for the manufacture of goods. By 
far the largest proportion of persons on 
work relief are still engaged in the old 
_type of project but it is believed interest 
in the new plan is increasing. 

Officials say the FERA is not making 
an especial effort to promote the new pro- 
cedure. Most of the pressure for it comes 
from needy persons desiring an oppor- 
tunity to earn their relief. 

The movement is expected to gain 
greater recognition during the Winter. as 
weather conditions during that season are 
regarded as more favorable for most of 
the projects. 


for 
kept | 


for ali bacteria 


germicide must actually 


ZONITE PRODUC 


An antiseptic... 


not simply one group of bacteria 


When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, it is 
important to consider the precise purpose in view. 
| Thus. if the germs to be fought are streptococci. the 


tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the public 

can be assured of effectiveness againat all bacteria. 
This is most useful in a general antiseptic that muet 

stand ready at all times for all emergencies 


‘TS CORPORATION 
Chryster Building, New York 


be effective against strep- 


of life in the open. But the General 
ran into strike troubles at Portland ' 


and soon was heading the mediators. 
with a vacation forgotten for the time 

‘being at least. His trip thus far comes ; 
under the classification of official : 
business. Col. George A. Lynch. ex- 

is second- 

strong for the General. 

Donald Richberg. new head ot the 
Industrial. Emergency Committee, of 
the Executive Counsel and of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. and on- 
leave General Counsel of the NRA. 
Was taking a vacation to do some in- 
tensive work plotting the future ot 
the New Deal. when word came that 
he was wanted back in Washington. 
So down from New England in a 
plane came Mr. Richberg to jump 
momentarily into the labor fracas. He 
teams up with General Johnson in 
those sessions. Mr. Richberg had 
been on private business when the 
last call came. Blackwell Smith is 
substituting for him in NRA. 


. Learning More About Relief 
Chester Davis..adminisirator of the 
AAA, spent the past year closely tied 
to business in Washington. He now 
has gone West for a vacation and 
may travel to the coast. He has 
speaking engagements in Montana. 
When he is away the assistant ad- 
ministrators. Victor Chrisigau. H. R. 
Tolley and Alfred P. Stedman sit in. 
Harry Hopkins. administrator ot 
FERA or Federal Emergency Reliet 
Administration. set up a record olf 
spending nearly two billions of dol- 
lars in 15 months. He has 18,000.000 
persons dependent on him for a liveli- 
hood. What with turning on and off 
4.000.000 jobs and seeking to settle. 
a myriad of relicf problems. Mr. Hop- 
kins was worn. So off to Europe he 
went to study what the English and, 
the Germans and the Italians and) 
the French are doing in the way of | 
housing and relief. It is an official ' 
trip charged up to operation. In his | 
absence Aubrey Williams. an assistant 
administrator, is signing the orders. 
Jesse Jones. chairman of the RFC, | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
is so wrapped up in the billions of 
dollars that he has loaned that he 
isn’t planning any definite vacation. 
Dr. Tugwell Inspected 
Dr. Rexiord Guy Tugwell, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture. and leading | 
Brain Truster soon after undergoing 
cross-examination by a Senate com- 
mittee. was informed that it would 
be well for the country to have a. 
loox at him. Consequently he headed 
West and in pictures that came back | 
East he was seen associating with dirt | 


farmers. addressing meetings and in- 
specting Government projects. The | 
cost of display is charged to John Q. 
Taxpayer. M. L. Wilson. Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, is sitting in 
for Dr. Tugwell. who will be back 
in Washington this week. 

Dr. Moidecai Ezekiel, economic ad- 
Viser to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and another member of the Brain 
Trust. left Washington to deliver two 
addresses but is back at work. 

W. J. Myers, governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. is doing an! 
extensive job of inspecting the lend- 
ing of Government meney to farmers. 


“When I'm tired and feel 
the need of a ‘lift’ I smoke a 
Camel and soon feel like 
my real self again!” 


GEORGIA 
COLEMAN 


OLYMPIC 
DIVING CHAMPION 


After swimming...after a hard day’s work 
---any time when you need new vim and 
energy —light a Camel. And as you enjoy 


= 


its cool, rich flavor your flow of natural 
energy will be restored. This “energiz- 
ing effect” 
firmed by a famous research laboratory 
in New York, occurs in a harmless and 
utterly delightful manner. As your latent 
energyis made available, your fatigue and 


in Camels, a discovery con- 


For 


No matter! Here’s a delightful 
way fo restore your flow of energy 
ee-as now revealed by Science 


irritability become a thing of the past! 

And so we say, whenever you need 
new energy, “get a lift with a Camel!” 
You can smoke Camels all you wish 
without concern over jangled nerves. 


the finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TO- 


BACCOS in Camels never get on your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand 


“Get LIFT 
with Camel 


| 
| 
| 
ee | | | | 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| | 
|| 
Tobaccos 
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How to Get Rid 


Of Bottles That 
Once Held Liquor 


Law Requires That They Be 


Dealer or User 


sarge * 


{Continued from Page 2.) 


Smashed and Not Reused, 
Bought or Sold by Maker, 


differences, economic conditions, or efforts | 


te increase consumption. 


~ Liquor Dealers to Register 


- All wholesalers of liquor must register 


With FACA by the first of September, un- 


der a ruling issued July 18. FACA has is-. 


shed a temporary general permit to the 


industry meantime. 


Revival of Rum-running 


- Rum-running, temporarily stifled by re- 


peal, is coming to life again along the 
Atlantic Coast, north of Cape Hatteras, 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, according to, 
the Coast Guard. Fourteen rum ships are | 
reported hovering off the North Atlantic’ 


three in the Gulf region. one off the 


South Atlantic coast. 


the south, rum-runners generally , 
make the short run direct to unloading, 
points. No rum ships are reported off 


the Pacific coast. 


The British oil screw “Golmaccan” is 
being held by the Customs Collector at 


Portland, Me. 


The collector has informed | 


the Treasury that the ship had a cargo, 
of 41,046 gallons of alcohol, 830 gallons | 
of rum, 50 gallons of islay malt, 21 cases | 
of gin, 44 cases of whisky and 18 cases | 


of champagne. 

penalties under the Tariff Act. 
Customs Officials estimate that 

can luggers. 


back into Cuba on a large scale. 


Since repeal, the Coast Guard has ob- 
tained evidence that 32 ships have 


The vessel is held for. 


65.000. 
gallons of alcohol were landed in the 
United Stat-s from Cuban ports by Ameri- 
Cuban officials claim these 
luggers also smuggle American cigarettes 


cleared from the Bahamas for United 
States ports with liquor cargoes but have | 
not entered the ports for which they, 
cleared. Before repeal these vessels were | 
not engaged in smuggling, as far as the. 


Coast Guard knows. 


In June the Customs Bureau made 421 | 


liquor seizures, mostly small quantities. 
Liquor Trade Marks 


Trade mark registrations in the first 


half of 1934 were the highest in four | 
years, according to Conway P. Coe, Com- 
missioner of Patents. Largely responsible | 
were names for alcoholic beverages, which | 


totaled 1,477 for the six monthg. 


Other manufacturing and merchandis- 


ing lines showed only normal activity for 


the period; total registrations amounted , 


to 7,895 as compared with 5,886 a year 


ago. 


Changes in Import Code 


A series of amendments to the code of 
fair competition for liquor importers has 
been approved by the Federal Alcohol 


Control Administration. 


They clarify and extend rules covering 
Sales on consignment; prevent members 
from selling to wholesalers who violate 
code rules; permit sale of imported fer- 
mented malt or cereal beverages in bulk; 
provide for a budget and method of rais- 
Also 
approved by FACA were members of the 


ing money to administer the code. 
wine code authority. 


Labor Code for Importers 


The National Recovery Administration 
has approved labor provisions of the code 
‘for liquor importers. The trade practices 


are handled by FACA. 


A 40-hour week is provided, except for 
seasonal peaks. Minimum wages are 45 
cents an hour for labor and $16 a week 


for offices employes. 


Sleep Like a Top? 


What Science Finds 


Noise as 
| Restful Night 


an Interferer With a 


THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


A DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC—THE GERMAN BOND PROBLEM—THE 
DISARMAMENT TANGLE—ANOTHER CRISIS IN FRANCE— 
AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


IVIDING UP THE WATERS.—Is | 
the United States willing to have. | ments involving trade concessions, 


the Pacific partitioned off between 
herself and Japan? An answer is 
found in the extreme coolness of 
American officialdom to any such 
proposition. 

Hirosi Saito, Nippon’s frank envoy 
to Washington, has just revealed 
in Tokio that he proposed to the 
United States in the Spring that an 
agreement be entered into to divide 
the waters of the Pacific into two 
large spheres of influence. The 
United States would predominate in 
the eastern half, and the Japanese 
in the western half. The idea was 
first put forth in the Japanese Diet 
in March by a member of the Peers. 
Saito, informed of it, told Tokio that 
he thought such a plan might be 
worked out if the United States were 
willing. 

But since the envoy’s return to his 
native soil he has had to report to 
the Son of Heaven that the United 
States is not willing—in fact, is not 
even considering such a proposition. 

Observers could give several rea- 
sons why the diplomat failed to 
arouse any enthusiasm at the State 
Department for his suggestions. For 


one thing, the United States does | 


not feel kindly disposed toward any- 
thing resembling a Japanese Mon- 
roe Doctrine in the Far East, a the- 


ory which might become an actual | 


fact were the Japanese navy su- 
preme in Pacific waters. Further- 
more, the Philippines are in what 
would probably be regarded as the 
Western Pacific under such an 
agreement. Although the United 
States is severing the tie which 
binds the Islands to the American 
mainland, it can hardly be con- 


ceived that the United States would | 


relish Japanese policing of the 
Islands. Finally, a pact recogniz- 
ing Japanese ‘predominance in 
the Far East would place more or 
less of an “okeh” on the Japanese- 
sponsored Manchukuo, in defiance of 


German government permit 


it contingent upon specia’ agree- 


clearing arrangements, or similar 
measures.” 
German circles were “shocked” at 
the tenor of the American note. 
Meanwhile, the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements at Basel, through 
which Germany maxes her pay- 


‘ments on the “sacred” reparations 


loans, apparently has had its pa- 
tience tried to the limit. 
17 the trustees of the bank tele- 
graphed the Reich Government 
that it was holding up nearly four 
and a half million reichsmarks in 
revenues of the government as se- 
curity for the July 15 interest pay- 
ments in foreign exchange. Fur- 
thermore, the B. I. S. trustees an- 
nounced that they had ordered the 
Reichsbank to withhold from the 
government in the future all pro- 
ceeds from customs, and taxes on 
tobacco, beer, and spirits. Under 
the original agreement, these reve- 
nues are held for the credit of the 
Dawes loan trustees to insure serv- 
icing of the bonds. After the in- 
terest payments are made, the 
funds are released to the German 
government. 

When the German government 
learned of the orders of the B. I. S. 
to the Reichsbank, it informed the 
latter that no longer would the 
the 
prceeds from customs and specified 
taxes to be deposited in the Reichs- 
bank to the credit of the Dawes 
loan trustees. 

x * 

AND BEGINNING.—Nor- 

man H. Davis, America’s dis- 
armament “ambassador,” has ieft 
London with his colleagues and is 
bound for Washington. For some 
weeks he has been talking naval 
disarmament with the British, in 


view of the fact that a conference 


provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty | 


set up to safeguard the interests of 
China, and the efforts of the League 
of Nations. 


NESCAPABLE RESPONSIBILI-. 


TY.”—The United States does . 


not mean to bargain with Germany 
to get interest for American invest- 
ors on the Dawes and Young bonds. 
That is the import of a sharply 
worded note handed to the authori- 
ties at Berlin by Ambassador Dodd 
during the week. 
fact that the Germans have made 
an agreement, after threats of trade 
reprisals, to service the loans to 
British and French investors during 
the next six months of the mora- 
torium, the American Government 
made it plain that it considers “an 
inescapable responsibility, of the 
German government the extension 
to American investors of treatment 
that is no less favorable than that 
which is or may be accorded to the 
investors of other countries.” 
x * 


Furthermore, the note continued, 
“the American Government desires 
to stress the fact that it cannot 
recognize the claim on the part of 
a foreign Government to withhold 
such equal treatment or to render 


In view of ‘the’ 


O YOU sleep like a top? If so it may 
be nothing more than an empty boast. 
Experiments at Colgate University have 
proven that merely walking past a sleep- 
ing person causes the muscles to tighten. 
It is easy to imagine what the effect of 
greater noise would be. Sound has been 
found to have a definite reaction upon 
the nerves of people and while some may 


not 


as others, nevertheless the constant beat 
of noise on the ears reacts upon the health 
of the body. 


It 


stimulated business interests to clamp on 
the rubber heels of silence. Tests by Dr. 
Laird of Colgate University have proven 
that sounds once set up in a bare room 
will bounce back and forth for as long 
as 10 seconds. Of course, occupation of a 
house will tend to absorb many of the 
noises through the use of rugs and drap- 
eries. All furnishings help, although Dr. 


be as sensitive to discordant sounds 


was the high cost of noise that has 


which will 
noise. 
Experiments by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards indicate that it is entirely possible 
to secure the comfort and peace of sil- 
ence by comparatively simple methods of 
furnishings, firm or tight window panes 
that do not vibrate “sound traps” as open 


tains help, drapes of heavy material which 
hang in folds have still greater absorption 
value. 

It is suggested that “noise-absorbing 
materials can be worked into many places. 
Scrops of sound-absorbing wall board, for 
example, lining the bottoms and backs of 
bookshelves added 50 absorption units to 
the room, more than if a second rug 9 
by 12 feet had been added to the room. 

The days of clicking and clacking mech- 
anisms are gone. The war on noise has 
progressed to the point where it is possi- 
ble to construct window ventilating boxes 
admit air while excluding 


Laird.showed that while ordinary lace cur-' 


windows and the use of absorbent wall 
coverings. 
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was planned originally by the pow- 
ers for 1935 to do something fur- 
ther about naval 
Japanese officials were supposed to 


On July 


The South Africans Keep | 
Their Dividends at Home| 


The South Africans believe in keeping 


their dividends at home where they can. 


get at them easily. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all the 
dividends paid out by the South African 
gold mines during the second half of 1933 
went to holders of shares in the Union. 
These figures made available to the Com- 
merce Department by Trade Commissioner 
E. B. Lawson, of Johannesburg, reveal 
that of all the gold-mining dividends 
paid, amounting to more than seven mil- 
lion pounds sterling, the South Africans 
received 2,868,942 pounds, while the bal- 
ance was paid to overseas accounts. These 
statistics, issued for the first time, are 
expected to provide valuable information 
on transfers of capital through the share 
market. 


* March « 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Drought extends 
now to the southwest. Cattle buying 
program broadened, and sO many now 
being bought that difficulty is had in 


| slaughtering. Sheep may be added to 


FER AwFederal 


purchase program. Shortage of Euro- 
pean crops adds to farmer difficulties. 
Secretary Wallace expects that cities 
will be complaining of high food prices 
a vear from now. Corn loans being 
paid off. 


Emergency’ Relief 

Administration. Two per 
cent drop in relief load in urban centers 
reported for June. Rural rehabilitation 


| program progressing with more work of 


this type being accomplished in the 
South than in the North. Study of six 
rural problem areas started. Grants 
were announced as follows: New York, 
$7,000,000; Maine, $638,400; Texas, $1,- 


. 090,000; Nevada, $175,000; North Caro- 


Sippi, 
disarmament. 


join in the talks at London, but, | 
though weeks passed, “instructions” | 
for them from Tokio never arrived. — 


With the quitting of British 


shores by Ambassador Davis, ru- | 


mors have gone out that attempts 
to revive conference talk are at an 
end. Mr. Davis has been quick to 
deny this, and to remind the world 
that the discussions will be started 
again in October. Meantime, it is 
expected that Japanese officials 
with instructions will go to London 
by that time, traveling by way of 
Washington, where they probably 
will stop for chats with American 
officials. 

Snags which the conference plan- 
ners are runhing into include de- 
mands of the British for more 
cruisers than they were allotted un- 
der the other naval limitations 
agreements, and demands of the 
Japanese for parity with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

With the ending of the London 
discussions for the time being at 
least, there are fresh evidences of 
the beginnings of bigger and dead- 
lier arms races. Carrying out a 
threat of some months ago in case 
of a breakdown in disarmament, 
Stanley Baldwin, acting Prime 
Minister, told the House of Com- 
mons on July 19 that Great Britain 
was ready to build 41 new squad- 
rons of airplane, involving 500 craft, 
by 1938. Said Stanley Baldwin: 

“Ever since the war, successive 
governments of this country have 
actively pursued a policy of inter- 
national disarmament. 

“In our efforts to further this 
policy, we have reduced our own 
armaments to a dangerously low. 
level in the hope others would fol- 
low our lead.” 


HADES OF STAVISKY.—The na- 
tional government welded to- 
gether by the hand of Gaston 
Doumergue, to tide France over its 
economic and_ political crises, 
threatents to be disrupted by the 
ghost of the dead Alexandre Sta- 
visky. It was the crash of the Bay- 
onne pawnshop which he headed, 
with all its attendant scandals 
reaching to the highest strata of 


lina, $100,677; Pennsylvania, $11,000,000; 
Ohio, $5,544,900; Illinois, $7,125,135; 
South Dakota, $1,362,000; North Dakota, 
$1,524,746; Missouri, $2,275,800; Missis- 
$1,385,950; Colorado, $1,934.560; 
Oklahoma, $1,369.405; Kansas, $1,520.,- 
750; Nebraska, $1,203,400; Washington, 
$1,687,925; Oregon, $695.700; California, 
$3,865,700; Arizona, $526,125; Montana, 
$1,081,200; New Mexico, $789,130; Idaho, 
$420,000; Utah, $1,035,300; Wyoming, 
$400,000; Hawaii, $300,000; Indiana, $1,- 
577.800; Michigan, $3,145,375; Wiscon- 
sin, $1,689,600; Minnesota, $3,019,340; 
Iowa, $1.256,400; Virgin Islands, $10,000; 


Puerto Rico, $500,000. 
FDIC — Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Last week 188 
banks had withdrawn from member- 
ship. The withdrawing banks held de- 
posits totaling $5,500,000,.000 approxi- 
mately. Of the withdrawing banks, 133 
were New York mutual savings banks, 
which had set up a deposit insurance 
fund of their own. 


FSRC— Federal Surplus Relief Corpo- 

“ration. A total of 486,352 
head of catile from the drought area 
handled by FSRC up to July 20. From 
October, 1933, to July, 1934, FSRC 
handled 546,374 pounds of surplus food- 
stuffs, as well as 13,240,135 bushels of 
feed grains, 194,679 bags of citrus fruits, 
427,000 gallons of syrup, 1,066,460 pounds 
of grass seed, 1,147,652 tons of coal, and 
1,025,500 blankets. Requested more bids 
for processing cattle and calves from 
the drought area. Contracts for proc- 
essing 855,000 pounds of surplus butter 
awarded to two companies. 


Owners Loan Corpor- 

ation. All records broken in . 
the week of July 13 for closing mort- 
gage refinancing loans. Closing loans 
at the rate of more than $10,000,000 per 
working day, the HOLC agents closed 
18,233 loans, involving $56,110,511 during 
the week. This brought the total loans 
to 375,971, involving $1,134,455,542. 


UNCLE 
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GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Many New Red Cross Members 
\ EMBERSHIP in the National Red 
+ Cross increased to nearly four mil- 
lion for the year ended June 30, 1934. The 


‘enrollment showed an increase of more 
than 100,000 members over last year’s 


roll call. 


important activity of the Red Cros® 


during the past year has been its coopera- 
tion with the Government agencies for re- 
lief, says Chairman John Barton Payne. 
Approximately 75,000 Civil Works Admin- 
istration workers were trained by the Red 


‘Cross in first aid methods. 


As a result, the rate of accidental deaths 
and injuries was materially cut, in the 
opinion of Chairman Payne. 

@ 

Deferred Hopes Satisfied 
OWN to the sea in ships! The Navy 
Department has ordered immediate 

award of commissions to 85 members of 


the Naval Academy’s 1933 class. 


Last year, only one-half of the 1933 
class were granted commissions as ensigns. 
More than 100, the remainder of the class, 
recently applied for active service, and 85 
qualified. 

Their rating will be the same as though 
they had been placed in active service im- 


mediately on graduation. 


® 

Heavier Market Baskets 
\ OTHER’S market basket is becoming 
” heavier! Grocery chain store data 
for June reveal that the daily average 
sales were four and one-half per cent 
higher than for the same month of 1933, 
according to figures rcleased by the Burcau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The total sales for the first six months 
of 1934 show an increase in dollar volume. 


‘of seven per cent as compared with the 


[HIRTY-ONE PER CENT more money 
} 


same period of 1933. 
x 


Fraternal Ties for CCC 
ITH ONE “FELL SWOOP” every . 
member of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has been made an honorary member 
of the Forest Workers Section of the 
American Tree Association. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
Association, has sent out to each CCC 
company a certificate, seven by nine-and- 
a-half inches in size, printed with a green 
background showing a stand of forest. 
trees. At the top is a reproduction of the 
national capital; beneath it a statement 
confirming the members’ admission to the 
Association. 

@ 

Superannuated Submarines 
EVENTEEN years, it seems, is old age. 
for a submarine destroyer. And 1i7. 
ships of this type that have reached this 
age and over have been declared unfit for. 
further naval service, according to the 
Navy Department. 
The oldest of the 17 was commissioned 


in 1911; the youngest in 1917, which makes | 
_it 17 years old. They all saw service in| 
‘the World War. 


Higher Cotton Market Abroad 


for 6 per cent less cotton tells the | 


Story of American cotton exports for the | Act, allowing him to 
| 11 months of the present cotton season, | ment divisions. 


224 counties in 22 States, crop loans will 


_ forage loans in the drought areas from the 


'Sular Possessions will be set up in the De- 


‘August to June, as compared with the 
| preceding season, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Comm-rce says. 

The money increase amounted to 95 


million dollars, bringing the total pro-— 


ceeds for the season to about 402 million 
dollars. 

Japan’s taking of American cotton 
showed the largest increase—223 thousand 
bales at an increased cost of 39 million 
dollars. Germany’s takings showed the 
largest decrease—456 thousand bales; but 
Germany paid about the same amount of 
money despite the smaller purchase. 

* 

Up-to-Date Adobe Houses 
DOBE BUILDINGS with modern im- 
provements—that is the formula which 

is to be followed in the construction of 
the new capital for Arizona’s Navajo In-— 
dian, now being built with $950,000 Public 
Works Administretion allotment. 

The capital will center administrative 
activities of the Vavajo Reservation, com- | 
prising an area about three times the size 
of New England. John Collier, Commis: | 
sioner of Indian Affairs, has announced 
that the capital will be built in accordance 
with Indian traditions, although steam | 
heating, steel window frames, and other 
modern improvements will be used. 


President to Visit Two Parks 

EBs of this Nation’s most spectacular | 
and widely divergent parks, Hawaii | 
and Glacier, will he visited by President — 
Roosevelt during his vacation trip. 
Hawaii National Park is notable for its _ 
volcanoes and tropical vegetation and is | 


unique among our national parks. Glacier — 


National Park is known as the “Switzer- 
land of America,” with numerous precipi- 
tous, rainbow-tinted mountains, glamorous 
Alpine lakes, and many large glaciers. 


New Emergency Crop Loans 
MERGENCY crop loans for general pur- 
poses, which were discontinued May 31, 
have been reopened to farmers in the 
drought stricken areas until Sept. 1, 
The Farm Credit Administration has 
announced that in the drought area of 1,- 


be limited to $250 te one individual for 
general purposes and $400 for Summer 
fallowing or for the combined purpose of 
Summer fallowing and purchase. of seed 
for wheat, rye, or barley. Outside the 
drought area loans are restricted to $250 
for one individual. 

Reopening of crop loan facilities will 
not interfere with the making of feed and 


recently appropriated $525,000,000 fund 
for drought relief. 


New Control for Insular Affairs 
“ss SAM will have a new shepherd 


to watch over his insular possessions 
before another week is out. 


The new Division of Territories. and In- 


> 


partment of the Interior on July 28. The 
Division will have charge of Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Spacious 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightfu) 
Comfort ~ Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Pla 


She-TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY. MI 
£_PRE-EMINEN T_- HOTEL - AC 


ou re right 


in the “SWIM” 


Center of all boardwalk 
activity. The most fasci- 
nating of Atlantic City’s 
pleasant facilities are best 
enjoyed at this famous hos- 
telry. Rates that appeal. 


HOTEL 


DENNiS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Walter J. Buzby, Inc. | 


BAY HEAD 


small, conservative 
resort on the ocean at 
the head of Barnegat 
Bay, N.J. 70. miles from 
New Jor k « Philadelphia 
Excellent yacht club 
Tennis, sailing, fish 
motor boating , golf. 


Only hotel directly on the beach 
which is private. Offers quests 
comfortable rooms with ond without 
private baths and exclusive 


porches. PRICES BEGIN AT 
$25 per week WITH MEALS 
ESTRICTED CLIENTELE 


A € JOHNSON 


President Roosevelt created the Division, 


by Executive Order under the Economy 


revise the Govern- 


< 


Agriculture 


Drought, effect on cost of living and on | 


NR AwNational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. General Johnson 
away, So NRA drifts. Uncertainties 
grow over NRA policies pending report 
by General Counsel Richberg. Bar as- 
sociation attacks assumption of judicial 
powers by agencies such as Recovery 
Administration. Price cutting grows in 
industry. Way eased to change NRA 
code provisions where. found unwork- 
able. Make progress in settlement of 
difficult enforcement cases. General 
Johnson objects to state code authori- 
ties. 


PW A—Public Works Administration. 
Col. Henry M. Waite resigned as 


_ Deputy Administrator, effective Sept. 1. 


French official life, that hepled to | 


precipitate the original crisis. 

Now, Andre Tardieu, former 
premier and minister without port- 
folio in the Doumergue Govern- 
ment, has publicly declared that 


Smoky 


Camille Chautemps, also a former | 


premier, and president of the Rad- 
ical-Socialist party, knew of Sta- 
visky’s actions. The Radical-Social- 
ists, the largest party in the Cham- 


ening to withdraw its support from 
the Government unless Tardieu be 
removed. Eduard Herriot, former 
premier, also a Minister without 
Portfolio in the Doumergue Govern- 
ment, is one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the party. 

A special meeting of the Cabinet 
has been called to deal with the 
situation. 

x * 
66¢*LERICAL BOLSHEVISM.”—The 
Nazis are still giving the Aus- 


‘trians advice from Munich over the 


radio. In a broadcast during the 


week, the Dollfuss Government was | 


characterized as “clerical bolshev- 
ism.” The Nazis further warned 
that if the seven Nazis who are to 
be brought before a court martial in 
Austria as the result of alleged ter- 
rorist activities, are sentenced, Aus- 
trian officials can expect reprisals. 


Twelve Army and Navy officers as- 
signed to emergency detail with PWA 
recalled to their regular work. Allot- 
ments made as follows to supply funds 
to continue major projects: All-Ameri- 
can Canal, California, $3,000,000; Bonns- 
ville Dam, Oregon, $11,000,000; Great 
National Parkway, $2,000,000; 
Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir, Montana, 


_ $25,000,000; and Upper Mississippi River 


Navigation project, $18,000,000. An- 


nounced award of contract for construc- 


’ ber of Deputies at present, is threat- | 


tion of Grand Coulee dam and power 
plant, Columbia Basin project, Washing- 
ton, to three companies who jointly sub- 


| mitted a bid of $29,339,301.50. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Revoked allotments totaling $11,436,- 
811 for 47 non-Federal projects. Allot- 
ment of $6,877,000 for construction of 
the Chicago Outer Drive Bridge rescind- 
ed because of inability of borrowers to 
offer suitable security for loan. Re- 
scinded allotment of $1,255,000 to the 
War Department for construction of 
three flood control dams on the Winoos- 
ki River, Vermont, Allotted $45,727,536 
to 354 non-Federal projects. 


RFC Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

pcration. Last week first di- 
rect loans made to industry. The RFC 
advanced $4,200,000 to 45 businesses. At 
the same time it reported that during 
the fiscal year ended June 30 it had 
disbursed $1.941,000,000 and _ collected 
$931,000,000. 


Subsistence Homestead Divis- 
ion. Announced approval of 
plans for $100,000 subsistence home- 


| 
| 


_ Citizens’ Information Service 
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Bottle regulations effective Aug. 1........ 470:1 
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Army Aviation Committee, report, sum- 


Federal Aviation Commission, research 
program developed 
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Banks’ ‘Excess Reserves,” meaning and 
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stead project at Bastrop, Morehouse 


| Parish, Louisiana. Plans provide for 50 


homesteads. 


TV Tennessee Valley Authority. | 

Purchased Tennessee Public | 
Service power properties July 17, except 
for trolley ,ystem and transmission line, 
for $6,088,000. The property is to be 
turned o.er to the city of Knoxville 
later on, the city to pay for it out of 
current receipts. Also announced it 
would earmark $100,000 to develop new 
uses for coa] in Tennessee Valley and to 
perfect a s.nokeless fuel .o be made out 
of soft coal. An Alabama -Public Serv- 
ice Commission ruling orders TVA to 
be subject to its control in interstate 
business, precipitating a legal con 
over TVA’s authority. 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 


Public Factories to Employ the Idle 


Merit System for Civil Service Gains—More 
Rigid Liquor Law Enforcement—North 
Dakota's Gubernatorial War 


making and meat canning 
are among industries being sct up 
in a number of states as a means of pro- 
viding both employment for idle labor 
now on the relief rolls, and also supplies 
for the needy. 

The meat canning projects to be @s- 
tablished in West Virginia are to provide 
work for 4.000 people. West Virginia will 
receive from 10.000 to 15.000 beef steers 
from drought-stricken areas. and will 
pasture them temporarily to restore them 
to condition. The cattle will be slaughter- 
ed and cannet at cight meat canning 
plants to be set up at strategic points. 
The product will be used to feed families 
on the Federal-State relief rolls. 

Two of seven meat canning plants al- 
ready have been set up in South Dakota 
and have begun operations. The products 
will be stored for use as winter supplies 
for relief families. Similar plants have 
been established in Texas. 

Fifteen mattress plants are to be set 
up in Tennessee. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration's $250.000 purchase 
of Sea Island cotton will provide the raw 
material. The mattresses will be dis- 
tributed to needy families. 


The four factories to be established in 
Utah will. make both mattresses and 
quilts. A survey of the shelter of relief 


families has shown that their bedding is 
in a deplorable condition. Local units 
will supply the ticking or covers for the 
mattresses. 


State Merit Systems 


fy.O A PETITION for a Constitutional 
amendment to provide for a reorgan- 
ization of the merit system in the civil 
service of California. requiring 110.811 
valid signatures to qualify it for popular 
consideration, a total of 174,282 signatures 
already have been appended. This assures 
consideration of the proposal at the next 
general election. 
The present system subjects the civil 
service commission to dictation of the 


Governor and administration leaders and: 


and are violating the liquor 
ways. Grocers, confection- 


licenses 
laws in other 


ers, taverns. and all other possible dis- 
‘tributors of beer. wine. and liquors will 
be checked up. Importers’ licenses will 
be required for those who bring liquor 
‘from adjoining States for resale in 
Illinois. 


brings it under political control. The pro- 
posed amendment to,the Constitution calls 
for a State personnel board of five mem- 
bers. serving for 10-vear terms and with 
the terms so “staggered” that no State 
administration in a single term could gain 
control of the board. 

The proposal would provide at the out- 
set. that appointments and promotions In 
the state service. exeept for a smal] group 
specifically exempted, shall be based ex- 
clusively on “merit. efficiency and fit- 
ness as ascertained by competitive exam- 
ination.” Temporary appointments, when 
there is a waiting list of eligibles. would 
be published, when there are no eligibles. 
temporary appointments would be limited 
to six-month periods in any one vear. 

Enforcement of Liquor Laws 
of liquor laws 1s en- 

4 gaging more attention of Federal and 
State authorities. In Maine. a drive lo 
dry up the supply of “medicinal” spirits 
has the Federal Government behind lt. 
Illegal imports. illegal distillation, and il- 
legal sales of liquors are to be put down 
in Iowa by the State. In Vermont, the 
serving of drinks out of permissible hours 
is disturbing the State Liquor Board. 

“The new enforcement plan may be suf- 
ficiently liberal to condone an occasional 
medicinal quart,” 
District Attorney John D. Clifford on the 
Maine situation. ‘sBut treatment of ills 
by the case, it would appear. is a thing of 
the past, unless Maine votes wet at the 
election next September on repeal of its 
prohibition amendment.” 


There is no intention to bother Maine 
residents who choose to bring a few bot- 
tles of liquor into the State from outside, 
District Attorney Clifford made clear. Ex- 
press companies have not been directed 
to refuse to accept shipments of liquor 
for delivery to consignees in Maine. 

The State Department of Finance and 
the State Liquor Control Commission in 
linois have.joined forces to hunt down 
liquor dealers who have failed to procure 


comments United States : 


A number of arrests have been made in 
Iowa in the enforcement drive. A prom- 
inent restaurant proprietor was caught 
driving into the State from across the 
border with whiskey. gin. and wine in case 
lots in his car. °A still’ has been seized 
and several men arrested for illegal pos- 
session. 

The State Liquor Board ef Vermont 
has decided that drinks may not be pur- 
rote just before the dead-line hour for 
consumption subsequently on the prem- 
ises. Licensees have been warned to stop 
the practice. 

State-operated liquor stores in Ohio 
have sold more than $3,000,000 of liquors 
in four months’ business and have a bal- 
ance of approximately $1,000,000 after 
pavments of bills for supplies. Connecti- 
cut has collected in nine months nearly 
$660.000 in taxes on alcoholic beverages. 
The State liquor stores of Oregon, on the 
dav before Independence Day, did their 
largest single dav'’s business, taking in 
more than $43.000. 


Who's W in North Dakota 

THIRD CLAIMANT for gubernatorial 

power in North Dakota. the wile ol 
the deposed Governor William H. Lancer. 
has been interposed in the struggle tor 


authority between Governor Langer and 
Lieutenant Governor Ole H. Olson. The 


State Legislature, called into special ses- 
sion by Governor Langer, is playing with 
the idea of conferring executive power in 
a woman. 

Declaring that it has assembled to meet 
an emergency by inherent right vested in 
it as a legislative body as well as by caH 
of Governor Langer. the Legislature has 
‘appointed a committee to wait upon the 
Governor—presumably Governor Langer. 
as Lieutenant Governor Olson's revocation 
of the call to assembly has been ignored— 
and advise him that it is ready to receive 
his message. 

Governor Langer has abandoned the 
executive office and was reported to have 
disappeared. Lieutenant Governor Olson 
has moved in. The State militia. which 


went over to Lieutenant Governor Olson. , 
was first ordered out of service and then 
recalled to guard the capital. 

Farmers are gathering in Bismarck to 
show their fealty to Governor Langer. 
Wholesale in mpeacoment of Siate officials 


supreme court who Governor 
Langer disqualified for office by reason 
of his conviction of conspiracy to commil 
a felony. is understood to be under con- 
Sideration by the State Legislature. 


Utilities Problem of Ohio 
EVISION of the svsiem of regulating 
utilities in Ohio so as to eliminate 
intricate procedure and political influence 
is advocated by the State Bar Association. 
The program outlined would provide tor 
a new utilities board and clear definition 
of its powers, and confinement of opera- 
itons to. legislative and administrative 
acts, With no exercise of judicial authority. 
Control of utility rates in Ohio has not 
been effective. according to the commit- 
tee report adopted. Long and expensive 
processes are blamed for delays in reach- 
ing determination ol rates. 


Financing New York Schools 

DECISION is demanded of the New 

York General Assembly by Governo! 
Lehman as to whether the appropria- 
tion for school aid is to remain at $102.- 
000.000 as provided in the Governor's bud- 
eet or is to be increased by $14,000,000 
through normal statutory increases. 
Should the appropriation be increased. 
Governor Lehman insists that additional 
revenue be provided to offset this ex- 
penditure. 

Relief for holders of guarantecd mort- 
gages also is asked of the special session 
of the Legislature in a message from Gov- 
ernor Lehman He suggests that machin- 
ery be set up through which private agen- 
cies may lend money to holders of such 
securities: and a State agency be estab- 
lished to cooperate with security holders 
in restoring und increasing the value ol 
their holdings. 


New Vogue of Fingerprinting 
crooks are not likely to 
camplacently the fingerprinting pro- 
cedure, there is yrowing cult) amone 
the law abiding favorable to applying this 
method of identifificatioin to themselves 
and their children. The monopoly en- 
joved by the criminal fragrnity is break- 
ing down: first. when civil service clerks 
were required to submit to it. and now. 
that children and their elders are volun- 
tarily asking for it. 
Parents are allowed. 
children’s fingerprints 
records in the files 


to register their 
for permanent 
of the West Virginias 


O buyer will 


pay anyone a pre- 


mium for a standard product like 


gasoline, cane sugar or No.1 wheat. The lowest 
price that any seller offers becomes the going price. 
Modern portland cement is a uniform product, 

| conforming to standard specifications of the U. S, 


Government and the American Society tor Testing 


Materials. It is only natural, then, 


fuse to pay more for one brand than another. 


To illustrate, let us assume you are a cement 
buyer in Kokomo, Indiana. A dozen cement plants 
are soliciting your business. Quotations are being 
received from them regularly. Each plant is selling 
a uniform standardized product —— a commodity as 
staple as cane sugar or No. 1 wheat. 

Will you pay any of these cement plants a 
higher delivered price than that quoted by some 
other? No! You will buy this uniform and inter- 
changeable product from the cement plant that is 
quoting you the lowest delivered price. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK 


This is one of a series. The next advestisement wil! be’ 


that buyers re- 


cares to go. 


CHICAGO 


Under such conditions. 


how can any other plant hope to 


get your business? Obviously, only by 
quoting a price as low as the lowest price offered. 
The lowest price finally reached in the general 
bargaining process is known as the going price. 
It is the lowest any cement plant will quote in 
Kokomo in order to get not only your business 
but that of other buyers. Until some plant ven- 
tures to quote a lower price, it is the price at which 


all cement in Kokomo will be sold. 


So it happens that in every town and city 
there is a going price for portland cement... a 


uniform rock-bottom price below which no plant 


Since all prices tend to equal the lowest price 
that any seller offers, a buyer always can buy from 
any mill he likes. At the same time he also buys 
at the lowest price prevailing in that market. In 


short, the going price is equal to the lowest price 


that any seller offers. 


KANSAS CITY 


Competition.” Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 


GOING FORWARD WITH CEMENT. 


| With $59,153,000 balance 


State Identification Bureau. The privi- 
lege is extended also to any resident ol 
the State. The purpose is to aid identifi- 
cation in case of injury. loss of memory, 
or change of appearange. Dfficulty in 
identifving victims of mine disasters his 
given chief emphasis to this program. 
Prints of every man, woman. and child 
Within the corporate limits of the town 
of Oskaloosa, .La.. have been taken tor 
the town records. This cOmmunity starl- 
ed the fashion among cities of its size ol 
registering civilian fingerprints, 


| A Slot Machine Ring 
i A SLOT MACHINE RING operating 
seven Northwestern States, which 
has spent a half million on equipment 
in the past three or tour vears, was ub- 
, covered in the municipal court at Sioux 
Falls. S. Dak.. in an investigation into 

crime conditions. 

The ring is charged with having baited 
the police by putting out machines re- 
cently with intent to “turn on the heat” 
andsprecipitate the present situation. A 
profit of $60,000 in 1930 is credited to the 
ring. 


Taxation of Inheritances 
"HILFE collection of inhneritance taxes 
on a single estate has just provided 
Florida with its largest single item of tax 
revenue in the amount of nearly $800.- 
000. Kansas has just been compelled by a 
decree of the United States Supreme 
Court to refund more than $44,000 of 
protested inheritance taxes collected from 
«estates. 


Arlington County Pioneers 


RLINGTON COUNTY. VA., first in 
the country to put itself under the 
county manager form of government. has 


pioneered again by installing improved 
operating and cost iccounting systems to 
cover ali public works activities of the 
county. 

Ti is the first 
move. according 
Se. vice. Chicago, 
tem. 

Urder the new system. County Manage: 
Roy S. Braden will have at hand a run- 
ning check on work done by all county 
forces and its “unit cost. 


county to make such a 
to Public Administration 
Which installed the sys- 


States and Foreign Affairs 

PROBLEMS of international relations as 

they affect the Middle West will be 
the subject of a week of discussion. round 
tables, lectures and conferences. begin- 
ning July 30, at the University of Minne- 
sola. Minneapolis. Minn. Professor Har- 
old S. Quigley, of Minnesota University, 
authority on the Far Fast. will direct the 
conference. 

Three round-table conterences will be 
held. The subjects are: International Re- 
lations and the Middle West: Interna- 
tonail Political Relations and the Middle 
West. and The Teachings of International] 
Relations. Amone the debaters will be: 
John Brandt and W. J. De Winter. Minne- 
sOota business men: Herbert Letkovitz and 


Hjalmar Bjornson. Minnesota journalists: 
Fdgar B. Wesley and Joseph Kise. edu- 
cCalors 


Finances of Pennsvivania 
i APENDETURES of the Commonwealth 
4 of Pennsylvania exceeded receipts by 
18°; millions in the fiscal vear ended May 
31, 1934. Ordinary expenditures, which are 
paid out of the veneral fund. amount to 
«u little more than 124'. millions: receipts. 
including 25 millions from a bond issue 
and 9'. millions from capital investment 
in the Delaware river bridge. totaled 105°. 


millions. 
In the general fund, at the close ol 
the vear. State Treasurer Charles A. 


Waters reports. there was a total ol $3,- 
240.000 compared with $20,832,000 balance 
at the close of the preceding fiscal year. 
All funds in the State Treasury agerc- | 
gated $69,625,000. including $16.272,000 
veterans’ compensation fund to be dis 
tributed to veterans of the Spanish- 
American and World Wars; this compared 
at the close of 
the last fiscal year. 

Relief expenditures amounted to $102.- 
250.000; of this $36.500.000 was contributed 
by the State and the balance was donated 


by the Federal Government. 

“The reason our cash situation is not 
in netter Shape.” observes Treasurer 
Waters. “is due to the liquor estimates ol 
the special session of 1933 and not to 
our budget as balanced at the regular 
‘session of 1933.” j 


AGE 


Sweden's Deal. 
And the Resulting 


Although Sweden a maker 


the equivalent of a New Deal. and it has 


resulted already in a mild boom. accor wine 
to a report issued by the United States 


Boom Department of Cominerce. 


Sweden “went off gold” in 1931; im-. 
posed processing taxes tor the benefit of 
vo—inhgypatcrrche supported the needy by di- 
and engaged in a large pub- | 
lic ‘works. program to relieve unemploy- 


ment and to increase purchasing power 
These emergency measures closely pars 
alleled steps taken by the United States. 
Additional steps taken by Sweden were 
the fixing of prices for the chief grains 
and the subsidizing of exports for certain 
agricuitural items. There have been no 
restrictions on foreign exchange. 
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the Power PRover 


REPAIRS 


...and reduce maintenance expense as it has 


done for more than 


XECUTIVES responsible for profits 
E in more than 5000 organizations 
have shown increased profits in the 
operation of their company’s truck fleets 
since adopting POWER PROVER 
Service. Savings on gasolene and oil 
alone have run as high as 25%. Added 
to this have been other savings result- 
ing from fewer repairs, less frequent 
overhauls and generally lower main- 
tenance costs. 


What POWER PROVER 
Service is 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing and 
Adjusting Service includes three dis- 
tinct features: (1) an analysis of exhaust 
gases; (2) acomprehensive 2 3-stcp test- 


5000 flect operators 


ing and adjusting routine, (3) use of 
exclusive, patented Cities Service Tun- 
ing Tools and Precision Instruments. 


Investigate at once 

Learn how POWER PROVER Service 
available, at trifling cost to users of Cities 
Service Oils and Gasolenes, can help you 
cut expenses just as it has for more than 
$000 others. Find out how it can add 
to your profits by eliminating unneces- 
sartly wasted tuel and power. Mail the 
coupon today. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE POWER PROVER 
INFORMATION 


RADIO CONCERTS ~ Eridays at B:v0 p.m. D. 1. over WEAF and thirty three N. stations 


| 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 


° 


mium...now yours at no 

Premium. 
| CITIES SERVICE POWER || 
OVER 


; The exclusive Cities Service 
: invention that instantly de- 
: tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
» and power. Combined with the 
23-step Cities Service tuning 
routine, using exclusive pat- 
£ ented precision cools, it stops 
this waste. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 727, 60 Wall Screet, New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen 

am snteresced on receiving furccher infor- 
mation oa how cut my gasoleneand oil 
bills as much as 28% and lower my operating 
and mainrenance costs. Without obligation . 
on my parr, please send me this information. 


Name 


Address 


Cary 


WE THAW OUT MANY OF YOUR 


vod who are 


FROZEN IN DEBT! : 


@ People who ove bills long past due are poor customers, 
Your best solution is to recommend a way out... fair 
to them and to you! Our service is for just such people. 
For the family that is not too deeply involved the 
Household Loan Plan offers a means of immediate relief 
them pay you so yvouean keep their accounts active. 


. People want to pay their debts. 


secure a loan of 
collateral. 


hay 


But oftentimes an 
accumulation of old bills during months of unemploy - 
ment makes the task of repayment seem hopeless, For 
such people Household offers a plan whereby a family 
$30 to $300 without bankable 
Thus old debts are settled... and a budget 


Al their names to 


able rates. This book will be sent you on request. Or if 
you wish, we'll gladly send a representative to discuss 
the Household Loan Plan with vou. 


. MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS 


a helpful booklet in budgeting the 
family income, leading to the hap- 
piness of financial security, is offered 
without charge to your employees 
Mail or telephone 


our nearest office. 


and customers. 


plan is arranged for the borrower so that small payments 
e\tending over several months will clear him of debt. Illinois Massachusetts Vow brie 
@ (vera quarter million families were served by House- * MeKeesport 
orcester row wn Ne tl 
hold last year! Many of your customers—frozen in Michi Norristown 
Michigan Jushing Philadel 
@ We have a booklet which explains how the Household ga mee Renide Lockport a 
Loan Plan operates .. . it tells how families may rent Niagara Falls 
money on the signatures of husband and wife at reason- ee pene A ea Pawtucket 
Springheld Muskegon idence 
aukegan Port Huron 
Indiana Saginaw Ohio 
Chicago Missouri (incinnath Beloit 
hv anaville Feu Cl 
Kansas City Columbus 4 
Hammond st. Joseph Dayton Fone 
li st. Louis springtield tsreen Bay 
Warr a Lrosse 
C O R P A T N Jerses Madison 
oud Sinden Pe ly Milwaukee 
and subsidiaries Newark Allentown Racine 
Orange Altoona Shebos gan 
A eas arvian Paterson (Chester Superior 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago Rchiienags Trenton Easton Wausau 
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‘Two Kinds of ‘Strikes’; 
‘Hiring Halls’ Defined ... 


The Difference Between ‘Sympathetic’ 
And ‘General’ Strikes—How Longshore- 
men at San Francisco Are Hired 


r[HREE terms have been prominent 
in the strike news from the Pa- 
cific Coast. They are: “hiring halls,” 
“general strike,” and “sympathetic 
strikes.” 

What are the actual meanings otf 
these terms? 

The longshoremen at San Francisco 
are not striking for higher wages or 
shorter hours. They are demanding 
the right for their labor union to con- 
trol the “hiring halls.” This would in- 
volve recognition by the ship owners of 
the right of the dock workers to join 
labor unions not controlled by ship 
lines and would place the employes 
in a strong position to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. 

“Hiring halls” have been of interest- 
ing developments. Some years back the 
longshoreman did not have regular 
employment. When he heard that a 
ship was coming into port he went 
to the docks to get a job helping to 
unload the cargo. Sometimes he had 
to wait a day until the ship actually 
docked. To while away the time, he 
would visit the pool halls and bars, 
meanwhile posting his name for em- 
ployment. 

When the ship did dock a crew of 
longshoremen would be notified by the 
hall owners. Usually the crew was 
made up of those who had been the 
biggest spenders at pool and the bars. 
Thus, there arose the term “hiring 
halls” where the names of the dock 
workers to be employed are listed. 

Whether the employers or labor con- 
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OBLIGATIONS OF LABOR 
By STEPHEN M. DUBRUL 
Economist of the General Motors Corpo- 
fation in an Address Before the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University, Va. 

If the obligations of industrial man- 
agement toward the welfare of society 
in general are to be reappraised and 
reordered, so also must be the duties 
and obligations, as well as the rights, 
of employes. 

Failure to do this may work havoc 
with our standard of living, besides 
holding within it extreme danger to 
government itself. 

"We have conclusive proof of this in 
the history of railroad regulations and 


labor legislation, where modification of 


property rights and managerial re- 
sponsibilities without a concomitant 
redefinition of employe rights and re- 
sponsibilities has practically elimi-° 
nated any incentive to managerial in- 
itiative. 

As a result, our railroads today are 
mechanically the most obsolete unit of 
our economic system, while the public 
at large continues to pay a high price 
for railroad services so that railroad 
employes are paid for work not done, 
simply because they are organized into 
a labor monopoly powerful enough 
through the threat of the strike to 
force a favorable compromise on any 
issue. 


A SOCIALIZED STATE 
By COLONEL FRANK KNOX 
Publisher of the Chicago Daily News, in 
an Address Over the National 
Broadcasting System 

I have just returned from a per- 
sonal tour of continental Europe, 
where I studied this new economic or- 
der of a planned economy as it is 
practiced in Italy, Austria, Germany 
and Russia. There can be no possible 
question as to the effect of this new 
order upon the rights and liberties of 
Europeans. In every instance in the 
four countries where the new order 
obtains, individual rights have been 
utterly and completely destroyed. It 
seems to me, therefore, a fair deduc- 
tion that the practice of a planned 
economy necessarily involves the de- 
Struction of individual rights. 

And I say in all soberness that there 
are those in Washington today who de- 
liberately foster the growth of great 
combinations so that when the inevi- 
table smash comes and the people rebel 
—as they will rebel—they may then 
readily convert such huge combina- 
tions into government. operated units 
and achieve that which they seek—a 
socialized state. When the people un- 


derstand, as they surely will in the 


months of education ahead of them, 
what is proposed under the new eco- 
nomic order, the sober common sense 
of the American people, which has 
never failed in a crisis, will rescue us 
from the doubtless well-intended but 
fearfully mistaken purposes of the 
New Deal. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
By VIRGIL JORDAN 
President of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in an Address Over the 
National Broadcasting System 

The plain truth behind the fancy 
phrases about the redistribution of 
wealth and income which are heard 
today is that one part of the Ameri- 
Can people believe, or have been asked 
to believe, that they can get rich by 
robbing another part. In this polite 
hold-up elegant langauge is being used, 
and the weapons employed are acts of 
Congress and machinery of govern- 
ment instead of battle-axes and ma- 
chine guns; but it is otherwise a very 
Old-fashioned and familiar form of 
Shake-down. 

The “have-nots” and “want-mores” 
are simply trying to take something 
from the “haves.” The “haves” are sure 
they have a right to what they have 
Saved and that they will always be able 
to keep it. They think they always kept 
it in the past, just as the “have-nots” 
imagine that they never had any of it. 
Both are mistaken. That’s the way 
they are fighting. Robbing Peter to 
make Paul prosperous is an ancient 
sport which statesmen and _ peoples 
have often played; but nobody scems 
to understand yet that nowadays Peter 
and Paul are usually the same persons. 
a 
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trol the “hiring halls” is important, for 
the group in control is able to say to 
a large extent what men are to be 
hired. 


Company Unions 


Employers in the San Francisco 
shipping business favor company 
unions. They want their employes to 
organize within their own particular 
company rather than to join trade 
unions made up of the same class of 
workers from many shipping concerns. 
The trade union members are in a 
much stronger position to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers than are 
company union members. 

In recent years the ship owners have 
been in control of the “hiring halls’ 
at the San Francisco docks. That is, 
they have been able to post the names 
of the longshoremen whom they want 
on particular jobs. As a result, say the 
striking dockmen, favoritism has been 
shown in giving jobs to men who do 
not belong to the trade union in pref- 


_erence to those who do. The strikers 


contend that of more than 4,000 avail- 
able longshoremen, from 400 to 700 
have been given almost continuous 
work, whereas the others have had em- 
ployment only a few hours a week. 

Therefore, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, the trade union 
of the dockmen, is demanding the right 
to control the “hiring halls.” If this 
demand is granted, the union will be 
able to savy what names may be posted 
for dock jobs. Employers believe that. 
Will mean that only names of men 
belonging to the union will be posted. 
Labor leaders say this change would 
result in distributing work more evenly. 
Employers: say that it would make for 
inefficiency. 

Strikes in Sympathy 

What of the “sympathetic strikes” 
which have involved so many activities 
other than shipping on the Pacific 
Coast? 

When other groups of organized 
labor, that is, other trade unions, saw 
that the longshoremen were not gain- 
ing their demands through striking, 
they decided to strive to force atten- 
tion on the dockmen's demands. 
Strikes that are participated in by or- 
ganized groups of labor not because 
they themselves have certain demands 
which they want met, but rather be- 
cause they strongly favor demands be- 
ing made by another group of labor, 
are known as “sympathetic strikes.” 

“General Strike” 


It is frequently said that a “general 
strike” is in progress. Many groups of 
workers refuse to go to work. Strictly 
speaking, a “general strike” is a re- 
fusal of all members of organized 
labor to go to work until the demands 
of a group or groups of them are met 
by the employers. Under this inter- 
pretation, the tie-up on the Pacific 
Coast can scarcely be said to be a 
“general strike,” for some groups, elec- 
trical workers and the printers, for ex- 
ample, did not join in the strike. 
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Editor's Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Regardless of Toes 


Sir: 

I take this opportunity to compliment 
your independence of political influ- 
ences, and to express the hope that 
you will continue to give all the facts 
honestly, regardless of who's toes you 
may tread on. 

W. T. LITTLEPAGE JR. 


Baltimore, Md. 
kee 
Likes Rest of Paper Anyway 


Sir: 

I was strongly tempted not to renew 
my subscription to the United States 
News solely (because of what seems to 
me) the uncalled for, unfair, criticisms 
of Mr. David Lawrence of our President 
who has done, and is doing, all that 
mortal man can for his country and us. 

ANNA F. O'DONNELL. 


Denver, Colo. 
(subscription renewed) 


Appeal to Reason 
Sir: 

For some weeks I have been intend- 
ing to write you an appreciation of 
your great work in the United States 
News, in your attempt to induce the 
American people to reason their way 
through the hazy mist of the transi- 
tion through which our economic and 
political orders are passing. 

As a teacher of government and 
Constitutional law, allow me to say 
that I think you are rendering a great 
service to our Nation and to civiliza- 
tion. 

It is a source of keen regret to me 
to see the Democratic Party abandon 
our Constitution. I think our experi- 
ence in modifying our Constitution by 
legislation, by executive orders, by 
party practices, by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, and by amendments shows that 
our Constitution has constantly been 
flexible in its application to govern- 
mental problems and that the proc- 
esses by which it has been constantly 
adapted to our changing economic 


order are adequate for the future. I 
should like to see these processes con- | 


tinued. 

The fact that we do not have an 
able opposition party to stay the hand 
of the present Administration is also 
a source of regret and danger to the 
Nation. I should like to see an opposi- 
tion party organized along the same 
lines that would stage a real debate 
on the issues before the Nation, and 


that would offer the American people . 


a real choice. 

I cannot subscribe to the methods of 
present Administration, but at the same 
time, I am in the dilemma, with mil- 
lions of other Americans, of not hav- 
ing a real choice that enables me to 
vote my sentiments. 

I assure you of my genuine appre- 


ciation of your contention and of my 
constant efforts to emphasize and sup- 
port your point of view. 

C. PERRY PATTERSON, 
Chairman, Department of Government, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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Shortcomings of NRA 
Sir: 


In his address at Waterloo, Iowa, 
General Johnson stated that Senator 
Borah could say nothing against NRA 
that would not be corrected before he 
had well said it. 

That was a long view sentence by a 
short visioned mind for the following 
shortcomings of NRA were communi- 
cated to its leader last Spring and are 
not corrected yet: 

1. It begs, fondles and induces indus- 
try to make NRA a success. Why does 
NRA not build the cooperation of in- 
dustry into its procedures. 

2. Why does NRA fuss with 500 codes 
when three universal principles would 
harmonize all variables. Can uncer- 
tain, variably designed codes excel those 
peaceful avenues that have always been 
the basis of our welfare? 

3. Why did General Johnson build 
the super structure of NRA before 
Starting the foundation? How can the 
new National Committee move the 
building when no foundation is ready? 
Who of the committee can build the 
foundation? 

‘4. NRA is jarring industry on price 


terms and arousing labor on wage 


scales. Why was not a system of bal- 
anced economic factors builded first? 
This would have saved all price and 
wage conflicts. 

5. NRA lacks coordination with other 
recovery groups. NRA lowers while 
AAA tries to raise prices and where 
AAA tries to gain income through 
prices NRA spreads income through 
scales of wages. 

6. The entire recovery system is dis- 
jointed, guesswork. A cut and fit cer- 
tainty lacking planned surety, a hit 
and miss patchwork like the banking 
System that supports it. 

L. E. EICKELBERG. 

Waterloo, Ia. 


x** 


Return to Normalcy 
Sir: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the cartoon appearing on the front page 
of the issue of your paper of the week 
of July 2 showing a pump draining 
the country’s financial cistern to the 
bottom. 

To bring this country back to nor- 
malcy it is necessary to open the fi- 
nancial inflow to the homes in the 
rural communities. This cannot be done 
by cheaper money, higher taxation, 
nor an attempt to regulate supply and 
demand. There is not an over-supply 
in this country but an under-consump- 
tion, as a result of unemployment, 
bringing on shortage in finance. 

In Illinois during the past winter, 
thousands of miners were on relief. 
Their families hungry and _ without 
clothing as a result of no work due 
to the lack of demand for the product 
of the mines. At the same time the 
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farmers in the Northwest were burn- 
ing grain for fuel; hogs were bcing 
burned and piled into the rivers; cot- 
ton was being plowed under and the 
farmers paid to not raise it. From this 
state of affairs there can only be one 
solution, and that is to bring about a 
proper distribution of the necessities 
of life, and let supply and demand 
take care of itself. 
GEORGE DOWELL 
Du Quoin, Il. 
x * 


Asks Fair Referee 
Sir: 

Any monetary or financial system 
that is based upon promises that can- 
not be performed must eventually lead 
to ruin. Our Government promises to 
pay in gold an amount of bonds far 
in excess of all the gold in the world. 
Our banks agree to pay in money on 
demand an amount of deposits many 
times greater than all the money in 
circulation. 

It is no defense of this system to 
say that under normal business condi- 
tions no demand is made for all the 
gold or all the money at one time. 

How can issuing Government inter- 
est bearing bonds be justified? With 
the right to tax and the right to issue 
money for the benefit of all its citi- 
zens, Why should a government issue 
interest bearing bonds and thus re- 
quire all of its citizens to pay tribute 
to a few? 

Let these things be remedied, and 
let the Government act as nothing but 
the fair referee in the game of com- 
petitive private business and not as an 
active player, and then prosperity will 
return. Then can men again be men 
and not mere .puppets performing at 
the end of a wire controlled by an in- 
visible and not understood power. 

WARD R. CASE 
Jamestown, Tenn. 
* * 


Fears “Partyism” 
Sir: 

It is astonishing in your June 25 
issue to read the remarks of Mr. 
Lawrence, criticizing our President, as 
he does, in the face of all that has 
been accomplished. During the last 
three Administrations, his brand of co- 
operation led us into anarchy—of a 
mild sort, to be sure; nevertheless, 
“anarchy” is the only term applicable. 
* 


Anarchy in a mild form prevailed 
on every side, with no relief through 
government officials of that Adminis- 
tration; and Mr. Lawrence, advocates 
a return to the Old Deal. What, other 
than partyism, could be his reason for 
denouncing as he does the New Deal? 

Why is he not willing like the rest 
of us poor mortals, to cooperate with 
our. government, and the leadership 
that has begun to bear fruit, reclaim- 
ing as it undoubtedly has, many of our 
lost possessions and started thousands 
of our starving generations on the 
road to Recovery? * * * 

The fact that President Roosevelt 
had the foresight and courage to dis- 
pense with old-time politicians and 
substitute a free-thinking, unfettered. 


Banks’ ‘Excess Reserves’; 
Meaning and Use... . 


Term Applied to Funds Held in Liquid 
Form Over Percentage Required by Law 
to Safeguard Deposits 


to since the stringencies of the 


banking holiday melted away a 


year ago, growing interest has attached 
to a mysterious item called “excess re- 
serves.” 

The “excess reserves” were first re- 


ported to be increasing satisfactorily, . 


showing a prompt banking recovery 
from the moratorium. Then they be- 
gan breaking records. Now they are 
so large that they are said to be 
threatening the country with credit in- 
flation. 

What are these “excess reserves?” 

Suppose a custemer took $100 into 
his bank, a member of the Federal Re- 
serve system, and opened a savings 
account. 

On Savings Acvounts 

Under the Federal Reserve law this 
bank is required to keep a 3 per cent 
reserve against the deposit. In other 
words, as soon as the $100 account is 
opened, the bank must deposit $3 with 
the Federal Reserve bank of its dis- 
trict. 

This system of reserves is maintained 
to make sure that banks will keep at 
least a given percentage of deposits in 
liquid form and be able to meet ordi- 
nary withdrawal demands. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system assumes that if a 
bank keeps a 3 per cent of its sav- 
ings deposits in liquid form, it will be 
able to meet ordinary deposit with- 
drawals. 

The other 97 per cent of its savings 
deposit funds the bank is free to in- 
vest. It may lend it or invest it in 
approved securities. The member bank 
may lend $97 out of every $100 de- 
posits in savings accounts, but it may 
not touch the $3 of reserves. 

Over Required Limit 

This $3 is called the legal reserves. 
Suppose, however, that the bank sees 
no attractive opening for lending the 
$97. It sees no loan it wants to make 
or security it wants to buy. It may 
feel uncertain and may wish to keep 
its funds in cash. What will it then 
do with the $97 over and above reserve 
requirements? 

No bank likes to have a lot of cash 
laying around in normal times. A 
more tidy way of keeping the $97 is 


to deposit it with the Federal Reserve 


bank. Instead of the $3 which the 
law requires to be in reserve the bank 
actually has the full $100 as a reserve. 

The extra $97, over and above legal 
requirements, is known as the “excess 
reserve.” At any time the bank may 
draw out this $97 and lend it or in- 


_vest it. The larger the excess reserves 


class, you love to call “brain trusters,” 
is a policy worthy of emulating. 

The New Deal is not merely chang- 
ing old laws that have hampered the 
common people for ages, but is a com- 
plete wiping-out of old-time politicians, 
to prepare the way for a new order 
of things. A New Deal could not suc- 
ceed with Old-time politicians! 

T. N. CLARK 
Cleveland, O. 
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Three Members and Secretary of Communications Commission | 


3 —Underwood & Underwood 


DR. IRVIN STEWART 


Youngest member of the board, he has had 
experience at international conferences 
and helped draft the law 


VY OUNGEST member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Dr. Irvin Stewart 
of Texas, has been regarded as an expert in 
this field for years. He is a college professor 
and a lawyer and has been a member of vari- 
ous American delegations to international con- 
ferences on communications and commerce. 

In the recent allocation of the Commissioners 
into three divisional jurisdiction, Dr. Stewart 
became chairman of Division No. 2, the Tele- 
graph Division. That, as officially announced, 
means that he will have direct supervision over 
all “record communications” by wire, radio or 
cable and over all forms and classes of radio- 
telegraph and amateur services. The other two 
divisions which are under other members of 
the Commission have to do with broadcasting 
and the telephone. 

The Federal Communications Act created the 
Commission. Dr. Stewart helped draft that law. 
He was a member of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee which made recommendations re- 
garding the framing of that act. 

Born at Fort Worth, Tex., October 27, 1899, 
Dr. Stewart was graduated from the high school 
there and attended the University of Texas Law 
School. Later he taught constitutional and in- 
ternational law in that university and also was 
head of the Department of Government, Amer- 
ican University, in Washington. He was admit- 
ted to the Texas bar in 1920. 

From June, 1926, to January, 1928, Dr. Stew- 
art was Assistant Solicitor of the Department 
of State. He returned to Texas but came back 
to Washington and on October 1, 1930, joined 
the Department's Treaty Division. He has since 
served as expert on communication matters in 
the Department of State until his present ap- 
pointment. 

Dr. Stewart has been a contributor to legal 
periodicals and is author of volumes on con- 
sular privileges and immunities and on radio. 


—Wide World 


GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 
Experience. as journalist may serve him well 
in discharging his two-year term on 
commission. 


EORGE HENRY PAYNE of New York | 


City, journalist, tax-expert and political 
campaign manager, is serving a two-year term 
as a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Most of his life he has been in 
politics, directing campaigns for others and once 
running as an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the United States 
Senate in 1920. 

New York ‘City is Mr. Payne’s native home. 
He was born August 13, 1876. His education 
was at the College of the City of New York, 
with a special course in the College of Phar- 
macy, and later he studied at the New York 
Law University. 

About the time Grover Cleveland was Presi- 
dent, Mr. Payne was busy on the Jersey beach 
running a resort publication called the “Long 
Branch Summer Season.” Later he published 
“The Gothamite” and for three years was as- 
sociate editor of the Criterion Magazine. 

Commissioner Payne is a former Tax Com- 
missioner of the City of New York and fotmer 
president of the Bronx National Bank. He is 
the author of books, including a history of the 
diplomatic relations of England with the United 
States since 1789; a history of American Jour- 
nalism; “A History of the Child in Human 
Progress” and “The Birth of the New Party,” 
a study of the progressive movement in 1912. 
He served on the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, New York Evening Telegram and New 
York Evening Post. 

Mr. Payne lectured on the history and devel- 
opment of American journalism at the Cooper 
Union in New York in 1915. At various times 
he was an organizer of the Committee of Amer- 
ican Business Men, president of the Direct 
Nominations Club, secretary of an Association 
for Preservation of American Rights in the Pan- 
ama Canal, president of the City Traffic and 
Health Association. 


—Harris & Ewing 
HAMPSON GARY 


Texan lawyer of wide erperience who will have 
charge of broadcasting—special train- 
ing in diplomacy 


ITTING high spots in law and diplomacy 

is part of the picturesque career of Hamp- 

son Gary of Texas, member of the Federal 

Communications Commission for a one-year 

term. He has been a State legislator, an infan- 

try colonel in the war with Spain, envoy to 

Egypt and later to Switzerland, and an advisor 

on the staff of the American Peace Commission 
at Paris. | 


Chairman of Division No. 1, with jurisdic- 
tion over broadcasting, is Mr. Gary’s special 
function as a member of the seven-man Com- 
mission. He and his associates of that division 
already are approving applications for broad- 
casting licenses, making temporary authoriza- 
tions and transacting other business in the 
broadcasting field. 


Mr. Gary was born in Tyler, Tex., in 1873. 
He was educated at Bingham School, N. C., 
and the University of Virginia. Later he was 
a regent of the University of Texas. In the 
Texas House of Representatives, he was a mem- 
ber of the committees on finance and the 
judiciary. 

Before coming to Washington, Mr. Gary had 
won recognition in his profession. For four years 
he was referee in bankruptcy and his opinions 
then rendered have been cited in law text-books. 
He was standing master in chancery for the 
Federal court in Texas for two years and his 
decisions were rarely appealed. 


In the Department of State at Washington 
he was first special counsel and then an assist- 
ant solicitor. While envoy to Egypt in 1917, 
he also had charge of American interests in 
Palestine, Syria and Arabia. When Mr. Gary 
was Minister to Switzerland, that mission was 
one of the most important strategic posts in the 
foreign field. Since 1921 he has been practicing 
law, both in Washington and New York City. 


| 


Underwood & Underwood 


HERBERT L. PETTEY 


Secretary of the commission who served in 
same capacity with the radio board 
it supplants 


** BORN on a farm and proud of it,” says 

Herbert L. Pettey, $7,500 Secretary of 
the Federal Communications Commission, but 
he didn’t stay on the farm very long. He went 
to Missouri, engaged in business at Kansas City, 
then migrated to Washington and has been in 
government work ever since. 


In the little town of Prospect, Ohio, not very 
far from the late President Harding’s home 
town of Marion, Mr. Pettey was born 29 years 
ago. He received his academic training at the 
University of Kansas. For several years he was 
actively engaged in the radio industry in various 
capacities. At one time he was associated with 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer in the film business. 


He came to Washington on an appointment 
to the Federal Radio Commission, becoming its 
secretary on March 31, 1933. He served in that 
office until July 1, last, when the Commission 
was abolished and its functions absorbed by the 
new Communications Commission. The Radio 
Commission’s $640,000 appropriation for the 
present fiscal year also was taken over by the 
new body, with the Radio Commission's staff 
personnel and its pending business. 


Secretary Pettey also is Budget Officer of the 
Communications Commission. Through his of- 
fice is routed all the work of the Commission 
and, in coordination with the legal and engineer- 
ing departments, he will supervise its investiga- 


tions. 


_ Being secretary of a Government institution 
is like being major domo of the royal household 


or a pilot helping a ship’s captain in running ~ 


a craft down the bay. Mr. Pettey takes orders 
from the Commission and gives orders to the 
administrative staff. He tells the personnel what 
the Commission requires and when and how. 
It’s like being at the engine throttle with the 
division superintendents in the cab. 


of all banks, therefore, the more idle 
money there is which may at any mo- 
ment be called out and loaned. Thus 
heavy excess reserves are a potential 
threat of credit inflation. 

Now the “excess reserves,” that is 
the money which banks have in the 
reserve banks over and above legal ree 
quirements, amounts to about $1,600,- 
000,000. This is a huge volume of cash, 
which, if loaned out, could be multi- 
plied as credit 10 or 15 times. Thus the 
present excess reserves might be the 
basis for credit expansion running up 
to 16 or 17 billion dollars. 

The illustrations given thus far have 
all been based on savings accounts, or 
time deposits. This is because in the 
Federal Reserve system the reserve re- 
quirement on time deposits is uniform 
at 3 per cent for all members banks. 

On Checking Accounts 

Of course the largest volume of de- 
posits is not time deposits but demand 
deposits or checking accounts. These 
are deposits which their owners may 
call for at any time without warning 
whereas, theoretically, a bank can re- 
quire several weeks notice before al- 
lowing withdrawal of savings funds. 

Because demand deposits are more 
subject to call, the Reserve system has 
a varying scale of reserve requirements 
for them. Member banks which are in 
the two “central reserve” cities, New 
York and Chicago, are required to keep 
a 13 per cent reserve behind their de- 
mand deposits. Banks which are in 
the 10 other Federal reserve bank 
cities, Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Dallas, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco and 
Cleveland, are required to keep a 10 
per cent reserve behind demand de- 
posits. Member banks in all other 
cities keep a 7 per cent reserve behind 
demand accounts. 

Thus out of every $100 in its check- 
ing accounts a member bank in New 
York must set aside $13, one in Cleve- 
land must set aside $10, and one in 
Baltimore must set aside $7. 

The Federal Reserve Board has the 
power to raise these various reserve re- 
quirements as it sees fit. It is in this 
power that the Reserve board: holds a 
check on credit expansion; it can cut 
down excess reserves by increasing 
legal reserve requirements. 


Information 
Service for | 
Citizens 


Q —IS A FARM corporation or in- 
* corporated companies operating 
farms entitled to the benefits of the 
Frazier farm relief act? 

A—No. A farmer is defined ar an 
individual in Section 75, entitled 
“Agricultural compositions and exten- 
sion,” act of July 1, 1889, which the 
Frazier-Lemke Act amends. The defi- 
nition, however, remains unchanged in 
the Frazier-Lemke Act; consequently 
the benefits of the Frazier-Lemke Act 
seem restricted to farmers as individ- 
uals, excluding farm corporations and 
incorporated companies operating 
farms, 


+ + 

Q.—How much money is spent by 
colleges for athletics? 

A—In 1931-32, the last year for 
which statistics are available, the uni- 
versities, colleges and_. professional 
schools of all types in the United States 
reported expenditures aggregating $15,- 
266,162 for athletics. 

+ + 

Q.—How many employes are there 
in the various branches of the United 
— government? What is the pay 
roll? 

A.—The number of employes and the 
amounts of pay rolls in the various 
branches of the United States govern- 
ment, as of April 30, 1934, were: Exec- 
utive service, 644,108, pay roll, $85,625,- 
787; military service, 266,923, payroll 
$18,816,636; judicial service, 1,904, pay- 
roll $432,401; legislative service, 3,865, 
pay roll, $926,484. 

+ + 

Q.—Are many acts of Congress de- 
clared unconstitutional? 

A.—Comparatively few of the many 
acts passed by Congress are later de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that between 1789 and 1929 
Congress passed about 55,000 separate 
acts, considerably more than half of 
which were of a public nature. During 
this period of 140 years the Supreme 
Court, according to its librarian, de- 
clared 56 acts and parts.of acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. 

+ 

Q.—Does the Government contribute 
toward the retirement of Government 
employes? 

A.—Yes. The Government is a con- 
trioutor with the Federal employes in 
the system of retirement for the Gov- 
ernment worker. 

+ + 

Q.—What is a public law? What is 
a private law? 

A.—A law which applies to a class 
and not to individuals as such, or 
which, though for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, includes provisions of general 
legislation is a public law. A private 
law is a law for relief of one or several 
specified persons, corporations, institu- 
tions, etc., and is distinguished from a 
public law, which relates to public 
matters and deals with individuals by 
classes only. 

+ + 

@.—What kind of grasses should be 

used in planning pasture mixtures for 


Northern States? 


A.—The Department of Agriculture 
lists timothy, Kentucky bluegrass, red- 
top, orchard grass, perennial ryegrass, 
tall oatgrass, meadow fescue, Canada 
bluegass, and bromegrass as the ones 
more commonly used. 

+ + 

Q.—What is treason in the United 
States? 

A.—As adefined by Article III. Sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution, “Treason 
against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort.” 


a 
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determine the effects of properly condi- 
tioned or regulated indoor atmosphere on 
tuberculosis patients and victims of other 
respiratory diseases. 

Climate undoubtedly has determined 
where the cities and centers of our highest 
culture and civilization have been located. 
It is not beyond the realm of compre- . 
hension, then, to wonder if development of 
air conditioning may not cause a rede- 
signing of the economic map of the world. 
The energetic, hard hitting tactics of the 
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giant industries and other activities. These 
in turn bring a centralization of buying 
power. 

It is expecting too much to predict that 
air conditioning of the working quarters, 
homes and other buildings occupied by 
residents in the hotter and more humid 
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use. ! on and it can radio direct to the | which |} hed br break g p mbassy furnished | problems in the cool New England Individuals suffering from hay fever ing their sleeping quarters. This is just 
l for alarm in the Naval Communications Department.  YUCU 3S umeographed by oreak~ | a chicken, cooked Castilian style | },; /, | Uncomplicated by asthma obtained relief as practical as the heating of houses in 
ee ae ee Se | fast time. Beside the daily digest hills when the San Francisco strike ; | 
fact that the control of another scarlet The only reason it is a matter of f cus Denekiane f _ and brought by Don Luis Yrujo, Em- brought him back to Washington— within 10 to 15 minutes after entering an the cooler regions. 
fever toxoid rests with the Chicago doc- minutes between the sending of a | 3 suai e Fresident receives irom | bassy counselor. The Minister from by airplane—and to a temperature | {7 Comdltioned room and within an hour| “We may well look forward to the wide- 
tors. When the time comes that the Pub- message to the President and his , Secretary McIntyre immediate in- | paraguay, Senor Dr. Don Enrique | 67.93 decrees . all symptoms had subsided ‘completely.’ spread use of such cooling measures 
lic Health Service toxoid will have been receipt of it is because an officer on — formation—it may be in the form | Bordenave, brought a vegetable 8 Within two hours, the patients who pre- | wherever people from the cooler countries 
proven to be the superior of all the other the “Houston” requires a little time | , eeepc IPN to any news event | salad. Mme. Adolfo J. de Urquiza, xe k ) }noxered pe Hagel a had no evi-| are forced to live in the tropics or sub- 
serums, then officials believe that perfect’ tg carry the message from the © /!st importance. _ wife of the Counselor of the Argen- | GECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE |tropics. By this.means people may re- 
accord will be reached with the holders of « ” : eee | 4 : “In the case of pollen asthma victims, | tain their normal vigor and effectiveness. 
Houston” radio room to the Pres- ine Embassy, brought a turkey, a | Henry A. Wallace doesn’t mind - | pam 
the patent. | JNFINIT | ; | relief was obtained within 15 hours and| = The _ foregoing is from an address 
let fever has diminished in viru- | the hot weather. In fact, he thrives after 36 hours, patients found it possible! delivered by Mr. Gregg at the recent 
e wens ‘fe the United States in the last ae the messages to and from the | on it. He used to work in Iowa | to sleep through the night in utmost com- dedication of the Frigidaire air con- 
The feures by | (THE messages are in dot-and- President absolutely secret. Officials FRANCES PERKINS, Sec- | cornfields when the thermometer | fort.” | @ittoned house at & Century of Prée- 
the Public Health Service for 1932 show dash; not in code except when’ of the Naval Communications De- , retary of Labor, is wearing a | registered around 100. “Other experiments are under way to ress Exhibition in Chicago. 
that the deaths per 100,000 caused by the — 
disease were 2.1 per cent of the total death | , 
This accounts for almost 96 per cent 
the nation’s area. In 1901-1905 deaths i ee 
from scarlet fever were 11.1 per cent. see =e 
Dr. L. R. Thompson, Assistant Surgeon 
General, in charge of scientific research, E er RR 
while minimizing the death percentage of | | 
the disease itself, called attention to the 
many grave complications with which 
scarlet fever is attended. Mastoids, in- 
flammation of the kidneys, ear complica- 


tions, inflammation of the lining of the 


For Taking Off Fat 2 : | 


Deaths Fail to Halt ‘Rackets,’ 


and related compounds are now being 


Campbell, Chief of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, says that racketeers are sell- 


ing these drug compounds in the face of 

reports of deaths caused by their use. 
Dinitrophenol is not an especially com- 

mon drug, it is explained. Its use in 


weight reduction is a recent development. ss once 
The drug is derived from carbolic acid oe Saenmmt 
which also is the source of a number“oi 


other compounds related to dinitropheno] | 
and used in reducing preparations. 
_ “The Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration,” says Mr. Campbell, “has no ju-' 
risdiction over products of this type, dan- | 
gerous though they may be.” | 
Excessive dosage is apt to cause a fever | 
high enough to result in death. Clinical | 
evidence shows that the preparations speed | 
up the body’s metabolism, causing it to 
oxidize not only the food which is con- 


sumed, but also to draw on the fat tissues Pee eR 
to provide fuel for the increase in activity. Se nen 
Symptoms of the action of the drugs are 
an increased temperature, pulse or respira- 
warns that they are particularly dangerous | 
for individuals suffering from chronic 
These drugs, points out Mr. Campbell, 
may serve a useful purpose when the aos- | 


age is properly adapted to individual use 
Such dosages, he says, can be Ses 
only by skilled physicians. 


matter of birthdays,” says the label for tne : 
product. “The possibility of your having Eee . 
an exciting type of Hollywood figure,” it 
also asserts, “is now so real as to be ac- 
tually breath-taking. To gain it you 
won't have to go hungry, engage in violent 
all of these methods are taboo.” ae 
The Food and Drug Administration re- 
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Need of a Curb 
Exploiters of 


Land Resources 


Costly Effect of Dissipating 
Natural Wealth of Na- 
tion; A New Conservation 
Policy Required 


By H. N. WHEELER. 
Chief Lecturer, United States 
Forest Service. 


In this article. the second of two writ- 
ten for The United States News by Mr. 
Wheeler. he discusses the destructive ef- 
fects of uncontrolled emploitation of our 
natural resocurces. from the erpert’s 
point of view. The views represent Mr. 
Wheeler's personal ideas. 


wend of property has long been 
- considered an inviolate right, and as 
to natural resources, “Finders are keepers.” 
But there is a different point of view, 
that use of property is a God-given priv- 
lege. not an inherent right. that we may 
use such property for the best interests 
of the greatest number of people. and: not 
merely for our own ‘selfish ends. that suci 
fight does not carry with it the privilege 
of dissipating such property or event de- 
atroving it if we so wish. 

A person may feel. and with some jus- 
tification. that he has the exclusive owr- 
ership of money or other property earned 
br his own labor. either physical or men 
tal. But here much depends upon tre 
use he makes of wealth thus earned. 

If he has acquired some natural Te- 
source, no matter how secured, whether 
by manipulation or legacy. or by hard 
work, has he a right to dissipate it as 
fancy may dictate? 

Right of Discovery 

Surely a person who discovers a water 
hole in the desert should not have the 
right to keep every one else away from 
it. because he found it first. If he digs a 
well or builds a reservoir and develops 
water, he might have the right to charge 
for its use or even keep people and ani- 
mals from using it. And vet. under some 
circumstances that might be a most in- 
human act.. 

Soil water fell on the earth some place 
and found its way into underground chan- 
Hels. and surface water that fell from the 
heavens reached the constructed reservoir. 
How far may one man go in diverting 
that water to his own individual use? 
Laws in our western States regulate this 
use to a nicety. but there are still many 
unsolved problems connected with it. 

Many questions arise. in the mind, as 
to the ownership and use of our othe- 
natural resources. Should the man who 
discovers oil. gas. coal. or other minerals 
on public land. or even on his farm, to 
which he has the usual title, be given the 
exclusive right to it to use or dispose of 
it at will? Were these resources’ 0° 
placed there for the good of all mankind? 

The same query might be made as to 
disposal of our timberlands and even th: 
agricultural areas. Great tracis of tim- 
ber were disposed of by Government anu 
State at nominal prices, and farm lan¢c 
was gziven for the asking. The owners ©: 
the timber on millions of acres. cut the 
frees, burned over the ground, and whet 
taxes mounted, abandoned the wrecked 
lands a burden on State and county. Noy 
these bankrupt denuded lands must be 
_Febuilt and put to some sort of use by 
the whole people. the State or Govern- 
ment. 

Timber Destruction 

Here is a case in point. Several fam- 
ilies acquired timberlands in a wooded re- 
gion, cut off the timber, put the money, 
realized from its sale, into their pockets. 
moved to a farther western States. The 
descendants of these pioneers wasted the 
money and now work for wages or are on 
the county. Great conflagrations swept 
the denuded lands leaving them a waste. 
a burden on the taxpayer. The only 
beneficiaries were those who bought cheap 
lumber cut from those forests. 

We do not condemn those lumber 
barons. We woul. all have done the same, 
had we the chance. But was it for the 


best interests of all the people to make. 


such dissipation of a great natural ie- 
source possible? Similar procedure has 
been carried on in all parts of the coun- 
try until now there are more than 80,000,- 


000 acres of once’ fine timberland that 
must be rehabilitated. . 
What about our farm lands? Surely 


you will sav a man has a right to do as 
he pleases with what he has bought and 
paid for. More than 50,000,000 acres ol 
land east of the Great Plains have been 
cleared of timber, farmed, and then aban- 
doned,. and this acreage is on the in- 
crease. Some 21,000,000 acres of farm land 
are so badly eroded as to be worthless 
for agricultural purposes. and more mil- 
lions are going the same way. The land 
is ruined, because this rich soil has been 
Washed away. 

Damaging Effects 

» But bad as this damage is. further harm 
“has been done by this earth washing into 
streams used for navigation, or by filling 
up reservoirs built at tremendous expense 
to impound waters for use in irrigation, 
or for domestic water supply, or for power 
development. 

Overgrazing of the more than 170.000.- 
000 acres of public domain in the West 
has greatly reduced the grazing value of 
the land, but the more serious result is 
the extensive erosion by water and wind 
that follows the overgrazing. 

Just what is the position of the owner 
of the land in such a case, whether he be 
an individual. a company or the Govern- 
ment itself? Even granting that all this 
ruin was done in pure ignorance of the 
results to all mankind. Now that money 
or other property has been acquired by 
exploitation of natural resources, 


whether it be water, minerals. soil. or’ 


-even the air as some would attempt. how 
Gig a percentage of it should the ex- 
ploiter be permitted to pass down to pos- 
terity and charitable institutions or even 
use in the establishment of foundations 
he believes will be helpful to mankind? 

_ Obviously, the exploiter should have some 
incentive to develop a coal or gold mine 
or ol] well or build a great industria! 
piant, but how much of his earnings may 
he divert to his selfish ends and how much 


should go to the State ‘or the good of all 


men? 
Surely. then, the State and Government 


have a right to step in and regulate de- 


velopment and use of resources, and i,: 
fact, can bring all natural resources back 
to public ownership or control. Law for- 
bids a man to burn his own house or 
“thattels but does not prevent him fro 
@urning his own woods or wasting his 
‘Soil. 


« Have we not arrived at a time when w: 
“should consider that man does not really 
own these natural resources but is given 
“the right to develop them for his use. 


and that of his fellows, but must not de-! have been born with an equal advantage. | 


Brings a Le 
Devoted Seven Years 
To Clearing Radio 
Of Confusion 


—_—* a deep blue glance bent now 
upon every telephone, telegraph. 
cable and radio message sent out from 
any point in the United States. The 
glance is that if Judge Eugene Octave 


Sykes, chairman of the new Federal 
Communications Commission. Also the 


ear of Judge Sykes is attuned to every | 
American radio broadcast. : 

In effect. as chairman, he listens in 
to what goes over the wires. the cables 
and the air. Likewise. as chairman of 
the Commission, he is the most power- 
ful personage in radio, telephone, tele- 
graph and cable today. 

When a few hours before leaving on 
vacation President Roosevelt. by Con- 
eressional mandate, abolished the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and replaced it 
with the Federal Communications Com- | 
mission. he appointed Judee Sykes as 
head of the new-born Government unit, 
With six other members. The deliber- 
ate Southern voice of Judge Sykes ac- 
cepted the appointment. 

The task was difficult. but Judge 


stroy or dissipate them? When he mis- 
uses them then the State or Governmen* 
steps in and tells him what he may du 
With that which he has been pleased to 
call his own. 

Many who have acquired natural re- 
sources are bankrupt, and with their fall 
have taken banks, railroads, and _ indi- 
vidual citizens with them, bringing mis- 
ery. destitution, and even starvation to 
thousands. Should the haphazard (Find- 
ers-Keepers) manner of handling our nat- 
ural resourc*s be allowed to continue? 
We might speculate us to what would 
have happened had Our government re- 
tained title to all natural resources. Such 
speculation is futile. but what shall be 
done under the present conditions? 

Need of Conservation 

Has not the time arrivec when the Gov- 
ernment and States must again acquire 
title to these natural resources and regu- 
late their exploitation? Surely, proper 
rules and regulations can be devised so 
that true conservation may be practiced, 
and yet the individuals will have suffi- 
cient incentive to develop the resources. 
One thing is certain, continued waste of 
our natural resources can but result in 
a weakened Nation, reduced to poverty 
and disintegration. 

Instead of destroyer. as we have been 
im the past, we must become builders. 
We can't replace the coal, oil, yas, and soil 
that has been dissipated but we can con- 
‘serve what there is left and the forests 
,can be rehabilitated, and the soil must 
be rebuilt. But these natural resources | 
must come into public ownership that 
i they may be conserved and used for all 
_the people, not the few who may have dis- 
covered them ovr secured title to them. 

The laissez faire policy ot “Finders- 
Keepers” has served its purpose. if it ever 
hac one, and a new day is in the dawning 
‘in a country where all are supposed to 


UNDERWOOD 
AND UNDERWOOD 


gal Mind to Control Over Wires and Wireless ®z'iw'Spsicc: 


Sykes did not mind. His ability to 
handle difficult tasks may be deduced 
from the fact that of the original Radio 
Commissioners, appointed by President 
Coolidge in 1927, he was the only one 
left. He had outstayed, in the course of 
the tumultuous politics of seven years, 
no less than ten colleagues. 


First Appointed 
As a Legal Expert 


A Democrat, the judge first became 
Officially acquainted with radio through 
a Republican President. When Mr. 
Coolidge conterred with him about the 
post of Radio Commissioner, Judge 
Sykes said frankly: “I hope you know 
that Im just a lawyer and don't know 
a thing about radio.” 


“T am aware of that.” the President 
answered. “I have appointed the other 
four becaus: of their radio knowledge. 
You have been appointed to see that 
the Commission keeps within the law.” 

There was need of expert legal ad- 
vice on the Commission in those days. 
Radic, rapidly attaining enormous 
growth, was running wild. Stations 
were blasting rival stations off the air. 
Legal rights were nebulous. The ether 
Was in an uproar, and the Radio Com- 
mission might. have been in a similar 
condition without the legal background 
which the Judge brought to his job. 
In the » ence of the late Admiral W. 
H. G. Bu.zard, who had been named 
chair »an by President Coolidge and 
was .0 route from China, Judge Sykes 
called the Commission together on in- 
structions from the Admiral. He was 
elected vice chairman. 

From that day to this the lawyer who 
“didn’t know a thing about radio” has 
been a Radio Commissioner. Today he 
is the only one of the Commissioners 
With an uninterrupted term of service. 
His present post as chairman of the 
Fedeal Communications Commission 
carries with it far more responsibility 
and importance than any post he has 
hitherto held. 


Gentle in Manner, But 
He Acts With Force 

Yet the visitor to the Chairman's of- 
fice in the magnificent new Post Office 
Department group of buildings does not 
find an incisive, oveMpowering person- 
ality of the burly “big executive” sort. 
He finds an exceptionally quiet man, 
slender and not tall, whose friendly 
drawl corroborates the information that 
he was born in Aberdeen, Miss.. but 
whose youthful, smooth-shaven face be- 
lies the date of this incident, which was 
1876. Long-headed—literally as well as 
mentally—the Judge resembles Booth 
Tarkington with just a reminiscence of 
William Hart, former cowboy hero otf 
the screen. His humorous eyes, ot a 
remarkably dark violet shade, twinkle 
beneath heavy eyebrows when his 
square mouth utters quietly humorous 
remarks—which is often. 

Gentle in manner and voice, the 
Judge can upon occasion pound the 
desk and lay down the law in tones so 
uncertain that those who have heard 
him are not likely to forget. Now and 
then at hearings his flery eloquenc> and 
indomitable earnestness have come as a 


Startling revelation of tne force behind 
that mild countenance. 

Reading books is, as might well be 
imagined, a favorite receation of Judge 
Svkes. “Oh, I'm catholic in my tastes,” 
he obseved when asked what kind of 
books he preters. “History, fiction — 
everything. Just as with food, I have 
no special choice.” 

But the energy which prompts him at 
the right moment to pound the desk is 
also displayed in his other favorite rec- 
reations. Tennis? “Oh, no!” said the 
Judge as if humorously horrified at the 
thought of such exertion—and the afi- 
ernoon, indeed, tropical — “only 
spectator sports.” 

In other words, the Judge's great de- 
light is to attend wrestling matches, 
boxing matches and baseball games. 
“Spectator sports’ was what he = said, 
but at a wresiling match or a baseball 
game the Judge works about as hard 
as the contestants. Gone is the reserve 
that characterizes his official moments. 
Judge Sykes shouts as loudly and razzes 
the umpire or referee as enthusiastical- 
ly as the next American. 


Served Nine Years » 
On Mississippi Bench 
From what he told President Coolidge 


when appointed to the first Radio Com- 


mission—supposedly a temporary Com- 
mission in those days—the Judge had 
never before taken a special interest in 
radio. None of his training tended in 
this direction. He attended preparatory 
school in Tennessee and entered St. 
John’s College at Annapolis to prepare 
for the Naval Academy examinations. 
In 1893 he entered the Naval Academy. 
but after two years and a half: decided 
that law was his field. 

Accordingly he entered the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. graduated in 1897 
from the Law School, returned to Aber- 
deen and began the practice of law. For 
hihe years he was Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi. receiving 
that appointment in 1916. At the end 
of the nine vears he retired voluntarily 
from the bench to re-enter: the practice 
of law, this time at Jackson. 

His studies had been chiefly law and 
the foundation of history. which sup- 
ports it. Then came the call from Pres- 
ident Coolidge. and while legal tangles 
concerning radio were at first the 
Judge's chief concern, he developed into 
& specialist on the all-around”aspecis of 
radio also. 

6o exper’ did he become that he held 
the post of chairman of the United 
States delegation to the radio confer- 
ence a few years ago in Madrid. It fol- 
lowed naturally that he was chairman 
also of the U. S. delegation to the later 
conterence in Mexico City. He ha: been 
called “America radio's international 

ralking delegate.” 

Judge Sykes had his introduction to 
radio from the Federal control point of 
view ai exactly the psychological mo- 
ment tor one interested in seeing radio 
expand to its present proportions. So 
new Was radio under the Coolidge ad- 
ministration that Congress forgot to 
make an appropriation for this Radio 
Commission,.and for many months the 
Commissioners served without pay. 


JUDGE SYKES, HEAD OF COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


From a supposedly temporary organiza- 
tion, scheduled to function [or one year, 
the Radio Commission grew into a per- 
manent agency concerned not only with 
broadcasting stations but with all radio 
communications. 


Saved the Commission 
From Legal Tangles 


Up to last year, the Radio Commis- 
sion had issued 35.000 licenses. includ- 
ing amateur. Of these only 608 were 
for broadcasting stations. At the be- 
ginning, nearly every license repre- 
sented a legal Knot to be untwisted with 
the aid of Judge Sykes. His colleagues 
have said that the Judge saved the 
Commission many a lawsuit. 

But the duties of the new Federal 
Communications Commission, and con- 
sequently the duties of Chairman Judge 
Sykes. are far more comprehensive. 
Among other things. beside having reg- 
ulatory control over the telegraph. tele- 
phone. radio and cables, the Commis- 
sion’ has been authorized to take a spe- 
cial interest in telephone rates, tostudy 
them and to recommend anv needed 
changes in regard to them or in regard 
to radio, cables and telegraph. Until 
Congress meets next January, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission will 
be virtually a board of inquiry. 

The Communications Act of 1934 gave 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion imposing authority. Under this 
act the Commission has the powers for- 
merly invested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the State De- 
partment for the control of wires and 
cables. 

Yet Judge Svkes. chairman of the 
board holding this authority and vested 
with these responsibilities, talks quietly 


on this and that—radio. or his two 
daughters, or his son. Charles. who 
practices law in Washington and 


smokes his pipe and smiles. The major 
task. in the next few months is_ his: 
legal acumen will be needed. and ex- 
perience in radio matters. But Judge 
Sykes has both. 

He has solved so many radio prob- 
lenis that the probabilities are the prob- 
lems Of cables. telephone and telegraph 


Will hold no .unexpected turns and 
windings. The man who pounded the 


gavel for the first meeting of the new 
Federal Radio Commission seven vears 
ago and egain pounded the gavel two 
weeks ago for the first meeting of the 
new Federal Communications Commis- 
sion knows about as much concerning 
his subject as there is to know. 


Honors Accorded 
Him by Both Parties 


Judge Sykes was named chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by President Roosevelt for the next 
seven years. Since March, 1933. he had 
been chairman of the old Federal Radio 
Commission. 

Though intent for much of his life 
upon the practice of law in his home at 
Jackson, Miss.. this concern with the af- 
fairs of radio has taken him not only to 
Washington but to various points in this 
country and Europe. It is likely to be 
only at intervals during the rush of radio 
affairs in the next seven years that he 


\ 


Faces Difheult)§ Task 


With Background 
Of An Expert 


will find time for a real sojourn in the 
home town. 

Friendliness, the ability to get along 
With people is one of the Judge's most 
noticeable characteristics. It is indicated 
by his membership and popularity since 
college days in the Delta Kappa Epsilon. 
as Well as in the Masons. the Elks and 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

It is indicated, together with his capa- 
bility, by his career in radio. While he 
had been a Democratic presidential 
elector-ai-large from Mississippi in 19604. 
his appointment to the Federal Radio 
Commission by Republican Presideni 
Coolidge was followed by his appoiat- 
ment as chairman of the American 
delegation to the North Americ:n Radio 
Conference in Ottawa by the same 
President; by his appointment as charr- 
man of the American delegation to the 
International Radio Conference ai Ma- 
drid—it lasted nearly four months—bvy 
President Hoover; and by his appoint- 
ment to chairman of the American deie- 
gation to the North and Central Amer- 
ican regional radio conference in Mexico 
City, last vear, by President Roosevelt. 


Five Million Anglers 


Who Pay Fees To Fish 


Trace Set Aside for Experimen- 
tal Wild-life Study 


_ About 5.000.000 persons get fishing li- 
censes every vear. 

How manv more do their angling with- 
out licenses cin't be estimated bv the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Frank T. Bell. 
But Mr. Bell figures that this will be a 
fine year for the sale of fishing licenses. 

A lot otf factors lie back of this be- 
lief. Business recovery is the first rea- 
son offered. Then the extensive wild-life 
program should help. says Mr. Bell. as 
once virgin streams are rehabiliated and 
restocked. In addition. shorter hours of 
labor naturally give more time for recrea- 
tion and sport. 

Helping along the cause in recent years 
has been the issuance of tourists licenses 
by a number of States. 

_ Last year there were 4,858.178 fishing 
licenses issued which netted the States 
total revenue of $6.775910. In many 
States youths under 16. women, soldiers. 
Sailors and war veterans do not need 
fishing licenses 

Maryland Game Refuge 

In its efforis to further the national 
program of wild-life restoration the De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken 800 
acres on its Beltsville (Md.) Experiment 
Station for experimental purposes. 

This tract. typical of the areas on thou- 
sands of farms. will be of value not onl 
to farmers undertaking game-manage- 
inent. but also to Federal and State agen- 
cies in the administration of wild-life 
refuges. 


Wider Program | 
—OfFERA Aid for 
Needy Students 


Restriction of Unemplovy- 
ment and Help for Educa- 
tion Under the Plan of 
Keeping Youths in School 


The success of this last vear’s student- 
aid program financed by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration has reé- 
sulted in a substantial expansion of the 
project. which will bring a college degree 
closer to thousands of needy students and 
at the same time keep them from the 
ranks of the unemploved. 

i Aubrey Williams, Acting Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, has an- 
nounced that 100,000 young men and 
women will be helped through colleges 
‘next vear by the Federal Government's 
paying them for part-time jobs. 

Approximately $13,500,000 will be paid 
out by this emergency project during the 
school year of 1934-35, or about $1,500,000 
a month for nine months. 

“Results of the student-aid program un- 
der which 75,000 students were helped to 
Stay in college last year have pleased 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator. so much that he has 
authorized expansion of the work, to in- 
clude more students.” Mr. Williams said. 

For Boys and Girls 

Last year the colleges were permitted 
to assist 10 per cent of their enrollment; 
next year they can help 12 per cent, 
Partiality will be shown to neither sex, 
Officials said. The 100,000 quoia will be 
divided between boys and girls in each 
educational institution in proportion to 
‘the number of registered... The 
Students will be allowed to earn up to $20 
@ month each, and the total allotments 
to the colleges will be based on an aver- 
age of $15 a month for each student 
helped. 


Any institutions, making no profit, will 
be eligible for the FERA funds, which will 
_be allotted through the State emergency 
relief administrations. Socially desirable 
‘work usually performed-by students work- 
_ing their way. such as clerical, library, and 
research jobs, will be permitted under the 
_program. Regular class instruction by 
students is excluded. ; 

Many new forms of assignments will be 
opened this coming year. Students may 
teach adult and extension classes. 
ational supervisors will-be in demand and 
, also other services that will increase the 
| usefulness of the colleges to nearby com- 
‘munities. Officials also expect to have 
many students assigned to local emer- 
gency relief administrations to assist in 
_health-work,. nutrition, vocational. agri- 
culture, and home-making specialities. 

Restricts Unemployment 

Dr. L. R. Alderman. Director of the Ed- 
ucational Division, Federa lEmergency Re- 
lief Administration. said that “by keeping 
in college 100,000 young men and women 
who otherwise would be seeking empioy= 
ment, the number of unemployed, in ct- 
fect. will be reduced. They will be in this 
Way*out of competition for jobs and. at 
the same time. preparing themselves for 
greater usefulness later.” 

Colleges for many years have adminis- 
tered their own individual student-aid 

Endowments and 


ucational programs. Dr. Alderman pointed 
out that the FERA will in no way conflict 
with these funds provided by the institu- 
tions themselves. He emphasized that ore 
dinary maintenance work about the col- 
lege, waiting on dining tables, and other 
routine activities that would be carried on 
anyway. shall be financed from the usual 
sources, not from FERA funds. 

Applications for funds should be made 
by the students to their own institutions, 
not to the FERA. The students will be 
selected on a basis of need and character 
and ability to do college work. Fifty per 
cent of the funds will be devoted to stuse 
dents entering college for the first time. 

Wide Range of Work 

A closer cooperation between the stue 
dent-aid program and other phases of re- 
lief work is seen by Dr. Alderman as 4 re- 
sult of, the wider range of projects on 
which the student may work. 

“In other aspects of the emergency cd- 
ucation program.” he said. “for instance, 
adult education and the teaching of illiter- 
ates, the students will be able to a2ive 
highly useful service in return for their 
Day. Medical students may assist the 
emergency relief administrations in some 
of the health work, and home economucs 
students should prove of great value as as- 
sistants in nutrition and home-making 
projects.” 

The hourly rate of pay will be the usual 
rate paid by the institution for the type 
of service rendered, but not less than 30 
cents an hour. Work will be limited to 30 
hours a week and eight hours a day. 


Summer Schools Grow 

More than 300,000 Americans go to col- 
lege Summer schools. or almost four times 
as many as attended such schools 20 
vears ago. 

The United States Office of Education 
reports that the peak in enrollment in 
college Summer schools was reached in 
1932 when 414.390 persons attended such 
schools. The Office of Education esti- 
mates that last vear enrollment dropped 
to 319.000. 

Tuition for the six-week Summer school 
session ranges from $17 to $100 with the 
most wsual charee ranging from $30 10 
$40. In addition there is generally an 
expense of $30 to $100 for board and 
room, 

Aid for Iliterates 

liliierates have been given a chance 

to learn to read and write through the 

educational classes conducted for them 

by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

Ranging in age from 14 to 72 years, 
113.700 of these persons in 44 States have 
gone about the job of learning to read 
and write under the instruction of 4.830 
needy teachers, hired by the FERA from 
among the unemployed. The classes have 
been held under a wide variety of con- 
ditions—in homes, empty forest cabins, 
vacant houses, public buildings. and in 
both day and night. 

Until July the total cost of the program 
was about $1.140.000, the FERA reports. 
Since March the granting of ear-marked 
funds has been discontinued and the 
States have been left to decide which edu- 
cational activities they want continued. 

Harry L. Hopkinns, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, has requested con- 
tinuation of the classes during the Sum- 
mer. specifving. however. that the money 
for them shall be taken out of general 
; State relief grants. 
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Mail Subsidies 


In the Spotlight; 


To Sean Contracts 


President Orders Inquiry; 
Ship Owners Fear Bank- 
ruptcy If 
Curtails Mail Bounties 


With the President's signature still 
fresh on an order directing the Postmas- 
ter General to investigate foreign air-mail 
and ocean-mail contracts, the cruiser 
“Houston,” on July 11, dropped a mail 
pouch containing the order at the Canal 


Zone, and sailed sedately through the. 


Panama Canal. Tumbling back to the 
Capital came the order to turn the spot- 
light on Uncle Sam’s mail contracts. 
With scant breathing spell came the 
catapult from R. J. Baker, president of 


the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- | 
tion, who asserted that any reduction of | 


ocean mail contracts would “force the 
majority of the American lines in foreign 
trade right into bankruptcy.” 
Merchant Martne Subsidy Altered 
The Executive decree signed by the 
President at sea directs the Postmaster 
General to investigate al] foreign air- 


mail and ocean-mail contracts made prior 


to June 16, 1933, sand to make recom- 


mendations relative tc the modification or | 


cancellation of such contracts. 
This new Presidential order coming 
soon after the recent domestic mail con- 


tracts inquiry is viewed in some quarters. 


as an indication that the whole subsidy 
system supporting the United States mer- 
chant marine is ‘‘kely to be altered. 


Says New Deal Raised Cost 

The American lines cannot “withstand 
low-cost foreign competition without 
some form of Government support,” said 
Mr. Baker. “This is especially true now,” 
he stated, “when stariffs. the New Deal 
and various other factors have conspired 
to make our costs the highest in the 
world.” 

Other than authorizing the Postmaster 


General to hold hearings on any of tiie | 


contracts after 60 days’ notice and to 
make recommendations to the Presideut 
with:n six months the Executive decree 
give., no hint of any future administrative 
plans 
Present Act Gives Authority 
The President’s authority for his order 


comes from Section 5 of the Independen' | 


Offices Appropriation Act, .pproved June 
16, 1933. 
dent, whenever it appears to him that, 
“contracts entercd into by the United 
States with concerns for transportation 
of persons or things” is not reouired in 
the public interest, and that monificatioz 
or cencellation of such contract will re- 


su't in substantia] savings to the United. 


States. the President is hereby, upon giv- 


Government. 


Under this section the Presi- | 
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Investigators Favor More Army Planes and Aid for Air- 


Troubling the thoughts of many Amer- 
icans in this era of the air has been a 
nightmare in which thousands of air- 


planes are seen raining down destruction | 


‘and gaseous death upon the population 
of our leading cities. 

This bogey has been dispelled by ex- 
/perts who have just completed a careful 
Survey as the basis of recommendations 
for a sound aviation defense policy for 
America. 
tained in the report of the Newton D. 
Baker Army Aviation ommittee, which 
was made public on July 23. 

The Committee was appointed by the 


Secretary of War on April 17, 1934, 0 | sary to mobilize a citizen army. 


make a survey of the Army Air Corps as 
an agency of national defense and to 
make recommendations relating to its 
effectiveness and its proper reiation to 
other branches of the Army and to civil 
aviation. 


Chief Recommendations 
' The principal recommendations of the 
Committee were: 

1. A total of 2,320 airplanes is the min- 
imum force necessary for the peace-time 
requirements of the Army. Some in- 
‘creases might be necessary ‘rom time to 
time to provide for larger reserves. 


ment should not be consolidated into a 


‘Department of the Air or into a division . 


of a new Department of National Defense, 
-as has frequently been proposed. Such 
proposals were opposed on the ground 
of expense and of military ineffective- 
| Mess. 

| 3. The aircraft 


industry should be 


| strengthened since, in time of war, it: 


;must be relied on to speed up the pro- 
‘duction of planes. 
: Support for Industry 

4. Support to the industry should take 
_the form of purchasing planes for normal 
‘replacement in the Army and Navy from 
| private firms exclusively, the Government 
| Strictly refraining from competition with 
| the aircraft industry. 

5. Army Officers should receive training 
| in flying and air officers should learn the 


| ing sixty days’ notice and opportunity for 


public hearings * * * authorized in his . 
to June 30. With the largest three travel 


discretion, * * * to modify or cancel any 
such contract.” 

Under the inquiry conducted by Sena- 
tor Black (Dem.), of Alabama, which pro- 
ducec most of the evidence upon whicn 
the Gomestic contracts were canceled, tne 
ocean mail and foreign 2ir mail contracts 
also came in fof thcir share of the in- 
vestigation. At that time no charges ot 
“fraud and _ collusion” were brought 
against any of the foreign mail con- 
tractors. 


The recommendations are con-, 
states: 


2. The aviation forces of the Govern-' 


ground branches, with a view to closer 
cooperation between the Air Corps and 
other branches of the Army. 

6. The Air Corps should pe familiarized 
with the latest developments in commer- 


‘cial aviation and should use, where pos- 


sible, converted commercial planes in its 
cargo and transport activities. 
Need of Mobility 

Pointing to the necessity of a highiy 

mobile land and air force, the report 


“The immediate needs of our Army are 
a professional standing Army adequate to 
block hostile invasion and to protect our 
overseas possessions during the time neces- 
These 
army covering and overseas forces should 
comprise ground and air units, be immedi- 
ately available and characterized by great 


mobility and striking power; their exist- 


ence is as important and vital as naval 
forces.” 

The Committee pointed out that the 
development of aviation has been highly 
advantageous to America’s position in war, 


since it has enhanced the power of de- 


fense where the contestants are widely 
separated, and America is so situated as 
to profit by this circumstance. Aircraft in 
sufficient number to threaten serious dam- 
age can be brought against us only in 
conjunction with sea forces or with land 
forces, Which must be met by forces identi- 
cal in nature and equally capable of 
prolonged effort. The “air invasion of 
the United States” was termed a visionary 
conception. 

The recommendation opposing the con- 
solidation of the aviation forces of the 
country into one unitt was objected to by | 
one member of the Committee, James A. 
Doolittle, who filed a dissenting opinion. 


Public Celebrates 
National Park Year 


More than- 1,000.000 more persons this. 
year than last may avail themselves of 
the opportunity for recreation and scenic 
travel in the National Parks. 

Preliminary attenaance has been 38. 


‘per cent more than in the same period 


last vear with a total of 922.937 visitors up 


months ahead, officials expect the total 0° 
visitors to reach 4,000,000 as compared with 
2,892.474 during last year. 

Part of the gain is attributed to bettered 
economic conditions. It is believed, how- 


‘ever, that most of it is due to the fact 
that this year is being celebrated as Na- 
tional Parks Year and a special effort is 


being made to let the public know the ad- 
vantages of vacationing in the Govern- 
ment parks. 


Invasion by Air a Bogey. Trade Bar saining: A 
——Says Aviation Board 


Cuban Agreement | 
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Near Completion Small Planes for the General 


Sugar and Pork as Barter 
Issues; Commerce With 
Asia and the Orient; Slack 
Russian Market 


Officials of the American Embassy in 
Havana and members of the Cuban gov- 
ernment are talking earnestly about sugar 
and pork. In the State Department at 
Washington reports of these conversations 
are being studied carefully, and instruc- 
tions are being dispatched to the Ameri- 
can negotiators in the Island Republic. 

The first “bargained” trade pact to be 
negotiated by the American Government 
with a foreign government, under 1u- 
thority granted the Executive by the last 
Congress, is therefore nearing completion. 
This authority permits the President to 
bargain with foreign nations for trade by 
modifying for three years existing tariffs 
and import restrictions on goods coming 
into this country. 

The principal questions at issue between 
the American and Cuban negotiators are 
pork and sugar. The United States is 
anxious to regain lost Cuban markets for 
its pork products. The Cubans wish to 
sell more sugar in the United States. 

Work of the two sets of negotiations has 
consequently largely become that of bar- 


gaining sugar markets for pork markets. 


Sugar negotiations were given some im- 
petus by the passage of the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act at the last session of Congress, 
in which concessions were given Cuba im 
the form of a large import quota and sub- 


sugar. 
Persons interested in the pact will be 
given an oppertunity to present their 


Public—Value of Gliders—_ 


A New Beacon Light | 


Under the Federal Aviation Commis- , 
sion, newly created by President Roose- | 


velt under the Air Mail Act, there is de- 


veloping a research program which may | 


be of far-reaching importance to Ameri- 
can aviation. 

Among the projects being considered by 
the Commission, says Edward P. Warner, 
vice-chairman of the organization, is 
an exhaustive survey of the relation be- 
tween military and civil aviation. From. 
this study it is hoped to determine mat- 
ters of Federal policy of importance to. 


‘national defense. 


sequent reduction in the tariff on Cuban) 


Another phase of study which Mr. War- | 
ner says the Commission probably will | 
undertake is the relation of the vari- | 
ous Governmental aeronautical agencies. | 
There is now a Bureau of Aviation in the 
Commerce Department and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, both | 
interested in aeronautical research. | 

The advantages of obtaining greater | 
correlation between Navy and Army avi- | 
ation may we studied. Another problem | 
in this connection involves the mainte- 
nance of an Army Air Corps separate from | 
the General Staff of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Air passenger services and transporta- 
tion of express probably will be studied. , 
Airships and all forms of lighter-than-air | 
craft probably will be considered separate- ' 
ly, according to Mr. Warner. 

Use of Small Planes | 

Another field of study is the use of small , 
planes for private flying. How much ef- | 
fort should the Government devote ‘to! 
promition of the use of small planes by 


the general population? The Bureau of | 


views to the American Officials in Wash-— 


ington on July 23. 
Growing Phiiippines Trade 
Imports to the Philippine Islands for 
the first four months of this year, valued 
at’ 64,412,000 pesos ($32,206,000), show an 
increase of 38 per cent over the imports 
for the same period in 1933, according to 


| reports of Assistant Trade Commissioner 


C. H. Bochringer, Manila, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Exports from the Islands for the first 


! 


eraft and that the use of gliders should | 


five months of the year amounted to 117,- 


440,000 pesos ($58,720,000) a gain of 39 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
British Activity in Autos 


The automobile industry in Great Brit-| craft will be studied by the committee. 


ain is booming. the Department of Com- 
merce learns from Consul George A. Mak- 
inson at Birmingham. 

For the third time in the past 12 months 
a well known motor company has made 
extensions to its plant so that it now 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 2.] 
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Air Commerce has been doing research | 
work on this subject and recently outlined | 
specifications for inexpensive small planes | 


_ which it wishes for its own use. 


This country is far behind many Euro- 
pean countries in the use of gliders. The 
question whether the use of this type of | 
aircraft should be encouraged will be an- | 
other phase of study open to the Com- 
mission. Some aeronautical authorities 
contend that glider pilots can be devel- 
oped readily into pilots of military air- 


be encouraged for this reason. 

The operation of local landing fields, 
operation of the airways and service sta- 
tions of different airports and the effi- 
ciency of methods of manufacturing air- 


Possible extension of engineering and 
research facilities now conducted by the. 
Federal Government, says Mr. Warner, 
also may be studied. Alternatives to the. 
present methods of research will be con- 
sidered. 


On August 1 four of the members of 


a record-breaking demand has sent Chevrolet production 


INCE January Ist. Chevrolet has 
produced more than half a million 

_cars and trucks. This tremendous total 
has broken all Chevrolet records for the 
last four years. And here is the reason 
behind it: No other manufacturer has 


so much to offer as Chevrolet. 


Chevrolet is the only low-priced car to give 
you patented Knee-Action, and only pat- 
ented Knee-Action gives you shock- 
proof steering combined with the new 
jolt-proof gliding ride. Chevrolet alone in 
its field provides Fisher bodies with 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


—- 


CHEVROLET 


to its highest total in four years 


genuine No Draft Ventilation—the 
safest and most comfortable bodies built 
today. No low-priced car but Chevrolet 


has safe, sure, cable-controlled brakes, 


the sturdy ¥-K frame, and a dozen and 


your low-priced car. 


uct is a 


one other important features. Do you 


wonder that the trend is to Chevrolet? 


Let these features guide you when you buy 


Don’t accept any- 


thing less than all of them. And let your- 
self be guided by Chevrolet’s popularity. 


As everyone knows, every buyer of a prod- 


recommendation, and Chevrolet 


can show ‘you hundreds of thousands of 


them in only six short months. 


MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 


CHEVROLET 


‘mission, will spend August 


Commerce to foster the development of 


the ¢ Commission will start on a month's | 
tour of the United States, which will en- | 


able them to survey aeronautical devel- | 


opments in every part of the country. | 
“If we made an exhaustive inspection 


of the cntire nation,” says Mr. Warner, 
“it would take us a good many months. 


So we are planning to visit only a repre- 

sentative cross-section of the country.” 
Clark Howell, chairman of the Com- 

in Europe, 


studying aviation there. 
Mr. Howell says that each member of 


with a “virgin mind.” Many of them have 
left their business interests at a sacrifice 
to take over their duties on the Commis- 
sion. | 

Congress authorized $75,000 for the in- 
quiry. The Commissioners are to be paid | 
at the rate of $9,500 a year, plus expense. | 

Looking toward the day when people 
will take off in their own airplanes with | 
little more ceremony than in setting out | 


_on an automobile ride, a new section has 
been established 


in the Bureau of Air 
safer flying equipment. 

The problem of safety for the expert. 
pilot has been satisfactorily solved, said | 
Eugene L. Vidal, Director of the Bureau | 
of Air Commerce, but for the private, 
owner it is essential that safety devices | 
should be materially improved. This is. 
not sO much a research problem as a_ 
matter of applying principles and devices 
which have passed the research stage. 
The new Development Section will assist 


the airplane industry where possible in the 


application of those principles to the pro-. 
duction of airplanes for the average citi- | 
zen who wisfes to fly but has not the’ 
time or the desire to become an expert 
pilot. 


Between ‘Heaven and Earth—Silk | 


When an airman takes to a parachute, 
only a fabric of silk floats between him | 
and death. Hereafter the Bureau of Air. 
Commerce will issue certificates of air- | 


certificate of airworthiness. 
Of 115 in the number of unlicensed air- 


| students. 


vacations of 


Quicker Pace in Aeronautic Progress; 
Research Is Being Broadened— 


| worthiness for parachutes which measure 


up to the standard which it sets. 


New Beacon Light at Night 

Airplane pilots also, it appears, have to 
watch their red and green light signals, 
and now amber lights also are to be used, 
when the Bureau of Air Commerce fin- 
ishes installing them. : 

Night fliers ordinarily follow courses 
marked out by beacons, each of which 
can be identified by the code signal which 
it flashes. If a beacon shows a green 
light, the flier knows that he is about to 
reach a lighted airport or a Department 
of Commerce intermediate landing field. 
When no landing area is available, the 


_beacon course lights are red. The new 
‘the Commission enters upon his duties 


amber beacon tells the pilot that he is 
about to come to an unlighted field or 
one which operates its lights only at speci- 


fied times. 


More Operators, Fewer Aircraft 
More licensed airplane operators but 
fewer aircraft for them to operate is the 


Situation on the air front this year. Air- 


craft licensed by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce are reported to have decreased in 
number during the year by 333, leaving 
6,541 which on July 1 had the Bureau’s 
An increase 


craft left a net decrease for all planes of 
218. Total aircraft in the United States 
on July 1 numbered 8,837. 

Licensed operators, on the other hand, 
increased in number by 1,638 to 27,147. 
These included 13,722 pilots and 13,425 
Among the licensed pilots were 
363 women. There was one autogiro 
pilot. In number of licensed pilots, Cali- 


fornia led the other states with 2,652, fol- 


lowed by New York and Illinois. 


As if to spoil with evil memories the 
aircraft executives, the 
Bureau of Census has just sent out a pre- 
liminary tabulation recording the results 


of the aircraft industry for 1933. 


In the two years since the previous cen- 
sus was taken, output of the industry fell 
nearly 37 per cent, being valued at not 
much more than 25 million dollars. Near! 
half the establishments were out of busi- 
ness, leaving 56 still in operation. 


New 
STANDARD MODELS List Price Reduction 
MASTER MODELS 
Sport Roadster...... 35 | 
Town Sedan....... er Tere re 615 30 | 
Sport Coupe........ 35 
Sedan Delivery........... Serre 600 45 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
Commercial Chassis................ 355 30 
Utility Long Chassis................ 515 50 
535 50 
Utility Chassis and Cab............. 575 50 
Dual Chassis and Cab............... 595 50 
Utility Long Chassis and Cab....... 605 50 
Dual Long Chassis and Cab......... 625 50 
Commercial Panel............ 35 
Special Commercial Panel..... i“ 595 35 
Dual Cab and Stake Body........... 680 50 | 
Dual Long Cab and Stake Body..... 740 50 
! Standard Models is $18 additional; Master Models, $20 
additional. List prices of commercial cars quoted aref.o.b. | 
Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice, 


before 


j “ILL BE THERE 
JOHN, BUT I'M 
AWFULLY TIRED 
TONIGHT...” 


6:00 P. M. 
“LET'S HAVE A 

BOTTLE OF BLUE 
RIBBON BEFORE 
THE MEETING.” 


“THAT BOTTLE 

OF BLUE RIBBON 

SURE FIXED 
ME UP!” 


When work piles up so high you 


can't see your way out ... stop a minute! Relax 


you tackle the next job. Take time out for a 


bottle of Pabst Blue Ribbon. You'll have a real treat 
coming when that cool refreshing goodness strikes 
your tongue. Then sit back a minute and notice how 
it rests you. Blue Ribbon is soothing and refreshing 
at any time—try it at noon, mid-afternoon, before 
dinner, 
dy by drinking ordinary beer. Insist on Blue Ribbon 
with its distinctive taste that makes it America’s 
first choice. Order a case today. Always keep @ 
few bottles in your refrigerator. 


before going to bed. Don’t spoil your reme- 


WIVES: Don’t let that listless tired-out feeling spoil 
your day. Stop and relax with Blue Ribbon, 


. 
© 1934, Premier-Pabes Corgi 
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Prospective Rise 


In Food Prices As 


Result of Drought 


Effects of Crop Destruction 
On Cost of Living and On 
Our Surpluses of Farm 
Products 


WITHERING drought and heat 
wave in the Middle West and South- 
west, is certain to have one profound ef- 
fect. 

It is going to mean higher food costs 
and a higher cost of living in the cities, 
within the next vear. 

That observation is made by Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture. He believes 


that before very long those opposed to the’ 
Administration 
will be centering their attack in the cives, | 
‘where wage earners may be feeling the | 


Agricultural Adjustment 


pinch of more expensive foodstuffs. 


Sensational reporis of crop destrucuuon 


now are being received 1 Washington. 
Thev tell of the devastation in the 
southwestern pari of the corn velit. This 
destruction, Mr. Wallace believes, 1s being 
offset in large part 5. improved growing 
conditions in the eastern pari of the belt. 


But, more important. pressure is grow-, 


ing for liquidation of iivestock owing to 
difficulties of obcainine feed and water. 


The Government vilans now cell for buy-. 


ing 5,000,000 head of cattle. Plans will be 
laid during the present week for purchase 
of a targe number of sheep. 

These animals for the most part are 
being slaughtered and will be turned into 
food for the unemployed. So rapid have 
purchases been recently that facilities 
have not been available in enough volume 
to handle the packing. 


kk * 
THE TOLL IN EUROPE 


TOT only in the United Siates but in 
Europe as well, drought is taking its 
toll of crops. 

In Germany famine conditions have 
threatened, owing to the destruction of 
much of the potato crop as well as of the 
wheat crop. This situation is being met 
by rationing of fodstuffs and may entail 
some importations. 

In Russia a pronounced shortage of 
wheat is forecast. and Secretary Wallace 
revealed that nad shipping been available 
in our Northwest we could have exported 
some wheat to Vladivostok. 

For 23 European countries the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates that 


the 1934 wheat crop will be about 340,000,- | 


000 smaller than a year ago. However, 
large supplies of old wheat in some of the 
countries. particularly France, will cut 


_ down the need for greatly increased im-: 


ports. ' 


VANISHING SURPLUSES 
_ the prospects in this country and 

in the world point to sharp reduc- 
tions in the huge surplus of food products, 
the AAA is convinced that it will have 
to continue its controls in American agri- 
culture. 

The reason is that when normal] grow- 
ing conditions return, this country again 
will be producing much more in the way 
of wheat and pork products and cotton 
and tobacco, than it can consume. 

In the opinion of Secretary Wallace it 
is going to be necessary to maintain con- 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS| 


EVOLUTION IN THE NRA AND A ‘REST’ FOR BUSINESS— 
NEW PRICE-CUTTING TROUBLES—LEGAL TESTS 
OF CODES—STATE ‘RECOVERY LAWS 


The Acute Need 


For New Homes 
And Renovation 


Louns for Improvements 
And Refinancing As a 


HE NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMIN- | 
¥ ISTRATION appears now to be drift- | emergency declarations,” said Mr. Hender- 
It is | son. 


ing through a period of transition. 
engaged in permitting code authorities and 
| business groups generally to work out some 
‘of their own problems away 
' Washington influence. 
' General Johnson explains that it is ‘us 
opinion that industry needs a period o! 


not say whether he expects this period of © 


rest to result in renewed requests for fur- 


ther intrusion of the Government into: 


private industrial affairs. But there are 
some officials here who say that they ex- 
pect just that development. 

It is most noticeable at Recovery Ad- 
ministration headquarters in the Com- 
merce Building, that when General John- 
son is out of town activity slows down 
almost immediately. The men he leaves 
behind to function in his absence have not 
as yet earned a reputation for independent 
action. All observers agree that it remains 
pretty much a one-man show. 

So now, with the General out of town, 
noping to get a vacation, and with Don- 
ald Richberg, general counsel and No. 2 
man of the organization, released for otuer 
duties. the tempo of NRA is distinctly 
slowed. 


x «re 
industry is engaged in adjus:ing 
some of its difficulties. there are sit- 
uations in NRA that await clarification 


adjustment. 


One that is causing widespread disturb- 
ance in business just now is the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the Recovery Admin- 


‘istration price policy. Cutting of prices is 


spreading through many phases of in- 


dustry. Complaints are flowing in, claim-. 


ing that recent orders of the NRA have 
had much to do with precipitating the sit- 
uation. 

At the same time is uncertainty sur- 
rounding the new activities of Donald 
Richberg. Mr. Richberg is charged with 
recommending to the President a basis for 
a permanent NRA. Also he is expected to 
recommend changes in policy in a number 
of directions. His known opposition to 
price fixing, except in extreme cases of 
need, may foreshadow further action in 


tition. 
Then General Johnson has announced 
his desire to retire as soon as he can be 
spared. In spite of his gruff ways, the 
‘general's essential honesty and desire for 
fairness have helped to give stability to 
NRA. The uncertainty arises over the 
form of control that might be set up in 
case he steps aside. 
ment is not expected before next winter. 
In addition, there are beginning to be 
an increased number of court cases involy- 
_ing tests of the constitutionality of phases 
of the Recovery Act. 
court gives its view of the law many pco- 
ple will be expected to be less concerned 
‘than they otherwise would be with eode 
rules and regulations. 
It is General Johnson's idea that the 


time now is here when codes will have to 


| 
~~ | be enforced. He is convinced that they 
‘ trols on agriculture here until foreign can : 


from: ‘he 


rest, so far as NRA is concerned. He does 


the direction of renewed active compe- |, 


But that develop- ! with the purposes of the act, the matte: were surveyed are “doubled up,” having no 


Satisfactory modification can be effected 
, With sufficient promptness.” 
Until the Supreme | 


changes in code requirements a 


outlets for American farm products can 
again be revived. 

He expressed the opinion to newspaper-, [J JERE there enters a condition that is. 
men this past week that the chief hope! occupying the attention of the Ameri- | 
for American: farmers lies in the rebuild-'¢an Bar Association. A special commit-' 
ing of export trade. But before that re-| tee of that organization this past week. 
buNding can take place the country, IN| observed that the judicial branch of the 
the Secretary's opinion, will have to make; Government is being “rapidly and seri-. 
a sharp increase in its imports of foreign | ously undermined” by the increasing use 
goods so that the outside buyers will have | o¢ ‘judicial powers by 
money to purchase our products. 

Until that time comes, the Secretary , 
takes the stand that processing taxes must | 
be maintained on farm products to raise 
money to pay farmers to adjust their 


x 


Administration | 
agencies. 
Under NRA, code authorities wicld 
many functions that might normally be 
assumed by the courts. They pass judg- 
sai ment on questions that affect the economic 
production to demand. | well being of the industries concerned. 
‘Then there is a compliance division of | 
CORN LOAN LIQUIDATION ‘the NRA that can pass judgment on busi- | 
T= gradual liquidation of the $121,-| ness groups, withdrawing the Blue Eagle | 
000.000 in loans-that the Federal Gov- | 4S punishment for those who fail to fulfill 
ernment made on about 300,000,000 bushels their interpretation of the law. | 
of corn at 45 cents a bushel, is under way | 2 & ! 
in the corn belt. 
The notes for which the corn was col- 


(THERE were increased reports received 
lateral were due August 1 but can be ex- | 


at NRA of price cutting in industry... 


extremely bothersome to that agency. One | 
is the Harriman Hosiery Mill case, : 


tended by the Government until October. | 
An extension to Sept. 1 has already been | 
authorized so that repayment can be) 
made gradually without upsetting the! 
corn market. 

About $1.000.000 a day now is being paid 
off and that amount will be stepped up 
in August, 

Both in the case of cotton and of corn 
the loans made during the past year have, 
panned out successfully. The corn loans | 
were made at ~ time when that product. 
was selling far under 45-.cents on the. 
farm. Now the price is around 55 cents. | 
Cotton loans were made when the produd | 


Leon Henderson, head of the planning 
and research division of the Recovery Ad- 


creasing for the Government to step in 
and use its power to support industrial 
prices. | 
However. there have been many straws 
to show that this is just what the Gov- 
ernment does not intend to do. 


It is, Code requirements countered national code 


Factor in Speeding Re- 
covery Program 


“Some of them concern competitive Federal agencies are bending to the task 
price cutting evils that date back fifteen of helping homeowners to help themselves 
years. Price fixing won't help those con- with the aid of both the Government ana 
ditions in 90 days. | private industry. 

“We had one request to act in an in- Cooperation with the housing program 
dustry where new processes had cut is promised by leading representatives of 
manufacturing costs from 65 cents to 15 manufacturing, railroading and_ labor. 
and 18 cents. Those who could not meet The pledges were made at a conference 
this asked us to do something. But I can’t July 20 in the Administrator’s office. 
see What we can do. The users of the new The Federal Housing Administration. 
precesses are paying code wages and ob- moving inio the new Post Office Depart- 
serving code hours. There is no labor ment Building, is settling down to its cask 
trouble.” 

In a few instances, including the to-. dustry by guaranteeing 20 per cent of loans | 
bacco and the tire industries, actual price by banks and other institutions for hous- | 
fixing is being allowed on an emergency ing construction and improvements. ae 
basis. The Department of Commerce has lig- | 

ured out that almost eight 

> wi per cent, to be exact—of all the dwellings 

A in 59 cities that have been surveyed are 
cutting made by the Federal Alcohol Con- Vacant. Strangely 
able attention. off in the occ ipancy of its dwelling places. 

Upon the Brewers Code. this adminis- Reno's dwellings are per 
tration is empowered to end “destructive 
Ge. Set a anne ruled Joseph Choate, may not be in need of repair, and if they 

‘a are Uncle Sam would like the work started 


‘The ‘code prohibition of destructive t 9 thaw out the frozen funds of industry. 
price cutting does not permit the fixing 


of a price or a minimum price for an in- Dwellings Over-crowded 
dustry product. A low price by and of it-. There are some interesting facts dis- 
self does not constitute destructive price closed by this official survey. The stat.s- 
cuiting. Underlying economic conditions itcs were sponsored by Daniel E. Casey. in | 
can make lowering of prices desirable. charge of the Department’s Real Property 
Low prices may reflect efficiencies in ope- | Inventory, a unit of the Bureau of For- | 
ration, or proper differentials due to geo- | eign and Domestic Commerce which is 
graphical or quality differences, or laud- carrying on a comprehensive study oi 
able attempts to encourage consumption. . housing conditions in 64 cities with funds 
“In consequence, the FACA expresses. provided by the Civil Works Administra- 
the view that undue interference with tion. The reports from the 59 cities so far 
price reductions may hamper, rather than surveyed reveal these facts: 
aid, in readjustment of underlying eco- Of 1,811,462 dwelling units in 1.383.491. 
nomic conditions of which prices are but structures enumerated, 16 per cent are 
a symptom and a result.” either crowded, overcrowded, or greatly 
There are signs that this is coming to OVercrowded. 
be the accepted view of Government of- More than 16 per cent of residential 
ficials. buildings are in need of structural repairs. 
Upwards of 44 per cent of these residen- 
S it turns its attention more and more '!#! Properties are in need of minor re- | 
the Recovery pwellings to the number of 34.442. or 
seeking to add to the 994 
An office order now has been issued ported as unfit for human habitation. 


opening the way to changes in provisions. Many “Doubled Up” 
of established codes “whenever desired by! This special survey also reveals that. 
the industry or whenever the occasion is there are 1.860294 families living in 1. | 
appropriate.” 725,212 occupied dwelling units enumer- | 
In addition, the order sets out that when ated, of which 135,082 are extra families 
observation reveals a provision of a code occupying quarters with other families. 
in operation that is troublesome admin- In other words, almost 8 per cent of all. 
isuatively “or is not operating in harmony this aggregate of families whose quarters | 


and solve all kinds of difficulties with 


must be taken up with representatives of independent homes of their own. 
the industry and therefore stayed unless a. Ancther development in this housing 


survey pertinent to the Housing Adminis- 
tration’s effort to modernize: the nation’s 
important homes is the prevalence of lack of sani- 


is the NRA ‘tary facilities in many sactions of the 
seeks to bring about more uniformity in: country. The survey shows that more 


the new structure of industrial self-gov- than 10 per cent of 1.811.463 dwelling . 
ernment. ‘units inspected were without indoor run- |, 
x * * ning water, more than 20 per cent had no 
wo CASES, involving the exercise of' indoor sanitary facilities. and more than 
judicial functions by NRA, have proved 25 per cent had no tubs or showers. 
All this is interpreted by the Depart- 
» in ment of Commerce to mean that there is 
which a Blue Eagle was withdrawn when’ an obvious dearth of small homes. The, 
the company refused to meét conditi 


JONS Department's information is that housing 
laid down by the Government. The other construction the past five years has 


is the case of L. Greif & Bro., large manu- dropped to one-half the reported con- 
facturers of clothing. in trouble for the struction during the five pre-depression | 
Same reason. ‘years ending with 1929. The average 


cary Harriman Hosiery Mill case has American citizen prefers the “single-fam- | 
9 Ff songpeen after months of bickering! ily” type of dwelling, for in the new resi- | 
is to get back its Blue; qential construction during the past 
bar- decade almost 88 per cent of homes built 
ga ning with employers and its settlement were of the single-family type. against a 
be little over 8 per cent apartments, the re- 

c Br case grew out Of mainder being other forms of housing. 

an order. by NRA that it pay to its em- : ae 

Refinancing Speeded 


ployes $100,000 in wages that the code au- 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is 


This order foreshadows 


thority considered due them. The com-! 
any went to court to restrain NRA from, breaking all its previous records for mort- 
withdrawing its Blue Eagle. It obtained a' gage refunding. It snnounced last week 
temporary injunction to that effect, but! that in the last recorded period, the week 
admittedly this injunction did not affect ended July 13. its field offices closed 
NRA except for its possible “moral” ef-, loans at the rate of more than $10.000,000 | 
fect. working day, with a total volume of 

The closing of several of the company’s $56,110,571 for the week. That week's | 


‘plants was attributed to conditions not record. just compiled, brings the aggre- 
| connected with NRA. 


ministration, advised that requests are in-| 


gate loans through the HOLC up to 375.- 

x * *& 971 in number, amounting to $1,134,542. 

NE of the developments of the past all for homes in cities and towns. The 

year has been the creation of State average loan is $3,017 and more than 99 

A’s in about one-quarter of the States per cent of all of them have been effected | 

of the country. Out of this situation prom- by exchange of the Corperation’s bonds 
ised to grow a variety of conflicts as State for the existing mortgages. 


The Public Works Admiuistration Hous- 


sensitive to the clamor on the part of | requirements and as State code authorities ing Division is developing a $125,000.000 


farmers and many other buyers for a. 
, conflict with national code authorities. 


check to the trend of rising prices. __ 
“We are receiving requests to step in 


designed to strengthen the hand of the 


Stop this trend. In a letter to Governor $25,000.000 for Chicago. 


strove to collect funds for operation in low-cost housing and slum clearance pro- 


gram. It already has tentatively allotted 
Now General Johnson has proposed to $25,000,000 of this for New York City and 
Administrator 
Ickes has already designated Dwight L. 


Moore of New Jersey, he said: 
“NRA does not 


was selling around 9 cents with loans! farmer at marketing time so that he need 4 state code aut recognize the need for Hoopingarner, chairman of the PWA spe- | 


made at 10 cents. Now cotton is above not dump his product, the loan mettod of the state industr 


12 cents. | 
As a result of this experience, which is. 


price stabilization may be extended, of- 
ficials advise. 


DEALER OBJECTS TO LEVY 
FOR BLUE EAGLE’S UPKEEP 


A one-nian revolt ruffied the calm of. 
NRA during the pasi week I: broke in| 
the form of a letter from Norman C. Nor- 
man, acting for Charles M. Levy & Son, 
manufacturing jewelers of New York. 

Mr. Norman flatiy refused to pay a $100 
assessment to maintain the code authority 
fer the Precious Jewelry Producing Indus- 
wey. Not only that, but he announced that 
ven times that amount would be spent to 
fight payment of the assessment if neces- 
vary. 
Wants No Partnership 

“We dia not ask for a partnership with 
my. Roosevelt or the Administration.” the 
letter said. The letter. in full. follows: 

Code Authority. Precious Jewelry Pro- 
aquecine Industry 603 Fifth Avenue. New 
York. 

Gentlemen: We are in receipi this 
morning of an invoice for $100 for a con- 
tribution to maintain the Code Authority 
in the Jewelery Industry. 

We do not intend to pay it. 
we refuse to pay it. 

We have not, at any time. signed the 


In fact 


President's reemployment agreement. We. 
In fact, we. 


have never signed the code. 
never attended any code meetings and had 
no say as to what the code should contain. 

We have never been notified of any 
code meetings or organizations. 
never displayed the Blue Eagle. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we could not permit the bird 
to be hung on our walls. 


We have been in business for over 46, 


years. Up to the time that Mr. Roosevelt 


We have, 


- 


was elected. we successtuliy conducted our 
jewelry manufacturing business. We did 
not ask for a partnership with Mr. 
Roosevelt or the new Administration. We 


_would not care to have them as a partner 


and they have never invested any money 
in our business. 

We intend. as long as our money is in- 
vested in our business, to run it on the 
same high standards as it has been run in 
the past. We absolutely refuse to take any 
advice or direction from the NRA or any 
of its employes. We do not think that 
the NRA. who knows nothing about our 
business, can tell us how to run it. 

Because of the fact that we have never 
signed away any of our rights either by 
Signing the code or the President's reem- 
ployment agreement. we maintain each 
and every, one of our constitutional rights. 
We deny that the Code Authority or the 
Government has the right to assess us for 
$100 to maintain an organization.. the 
principles of which we do not believe in. 
and which we have never joined. 

You can take this letter as a definite 
refusal to pay an unwarranted exaction of 


do not display any Blue Eagles you cannot 


order us tO give up something we do not 
display. 


Tights. 
CHARLES M. LEVY & SON, 
By Norman C, Norman. 


$100 and this firm will spend $1,000 to' 
fight the payment of this $100. Since we | 


_& sojourn at the Government springs! | rentals. 
_The resignation of Dr. William M. Leiser- 
Any further cause of action on son of Antioch College, chairman of the. 
your part to compel us to pay $100 will | | 
_be resisted by us by maintaining our legal. 


hority organized under cial advisory board on public buildings. to 


ial recovery act to ad- inspect the various sites suggested in New. 
minister a State code, as distinct from a York, study land values and prices, and 


regional code authority, organized under review the New York housing situation | 
the National Industrial Recovery Act tO and make recommendations to the PWA. | 
administer a national code in a region F. J. C. Dresser, special assistant to the. 
such as the State of New Jersey.’ _Administrator in connection with public 


Also, he said: buildings, is doin alr ing j 
g the same thing in Chi- 
The NRA is of the opinion that State cago. These two men rank as associate | 


code authorities should be ‘integrated’ with | directors (advisory) of the PWA Housing 
national code authorities. Such integra- Division. Col. Horatio B. Hackett is Di- 
tion should apply not only to code au- rector of Housing. 
thority organizations, but to budgets and . 
assets as well.” Lower Costs Sought 
The General favors State organizations The Federal Housing Administration 
aS a means of providing the machinery hopes that a!l industries contributing to. 
for control of industries operating wholly construction and renovation of real estate | 
Within State lines. But he apparently improvements will follow the lead of the | 
Wants to avoid any overlapping of func- lumber industry, which recently reduced | 
tions or expenses. the cost of materials to consumers. The 
ass reduction in lumber costs,-it was stated. | 


was effective July 20, with the NRA ap- | 
ixemption For Oil proval of 8 to 10 per cent reductions in. 
From Price Ruling 


prices of products that enter into housing 
construction. 

“These reductions,” the an- 
nounced, “are in accord with the indus- 
try’s pledge to cooperate with the housing ' 
program. The new schedules, although 
primarily intended to stimulate house 
construction and modernization. will also 


No Reduction On Sales to Gov: 
ernment, Says Mr. Ickes 


The President's order permitting bid- 


ders operating under codes to quote to include price reductions in grades and 
Government agencies prices 15 per cent, Sizes for items used for other purposes. 
below the code minimum will not apply | Such as the manufacture of wooden pack- 
to the oi] code. Administrator Ickes said ages.” 

the open price posting by the companies 


under the oil code removed it from the at the New York Museum of Modern Arts. 
President's recent order. 


A low-cost housing exhibit will be held 


next es. 3 to Nov. 15, showing Ameri- | 
can an uropean housing 
Back to the fountain of education after meet 
The purpose also is to show in 
graphic form such evidence as has been | 
made available in recent years which. 
may be used in developing a low-rental | 
housing program in the United States. 


Petroleum Labor Policy Board. was an- 
nounced by the Oil Administration. How- 


‘ever. Dr. Leiserson has been appointed The exhibit will be under the auspi 
ev pices of 
ey .- ne to the National Media- the New York City Housing Authority. 

n Board. 
‘ 


other agencies. 


tion blanks for similar loans. Another 135 tions. Four 


of reviving the lagging construction in-| Before it was tiven the power to lend George E. Probest, Jr.. 


| The Handicapped 
Under the Codes 


Public Charges Reduced If 
Hired, Says Commission 


Federal Cash For Industry: 
First Direct Loans 


RFC Advances $4,200,000; Reserve Banks Understood to 
Be Functioning—Heavy Repayments of Credits 


Among the first to go when employes 
are laid off, and the last to be re-hired 
when business is better, are handicapped 
workers. NRA recognized their plight 
and Administrator Hugh S. Johnson put 
a special commission on the cas . to see 
what was happening under the codes and 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- definite information. The loans can be 
tion has madc its first direct loan to in- made by the regional banks without ref- 


dustry. erence to the board what ought to be done. 
‘tv-five business houses last week re- 
Forts “ The RFC has $300,000,000 to lend direct 


ceived from the RFC a cash loan. the | Reporting to NRA July 23, the commis- 
sort usually obtained from banks. A total to industry, while the reserve banks have Sion concludes that employers must be 
of $4,200,000 was involved in these first $280,000,000. induced to hire “a proper proportion’ of 
direct Federai loans. The reserve banks continued last week andicapped persons or most such people 
As the first 45 loans were approved. to set up industrial advisory committees Will be public charges. Industry is called 
4.000 other firms were filling out applica- which must be consulted on loan applica- UPON to adopt “a "ight-minded and so- 
reserve banks announced Cially desirable” attitude toward sub- 
firms had already filled out the blanks their committees as follows: Standard workers. 
and returned them to the RFC’s local of- RICHMOND: Overton D. Dennis, Do- | _AS to charges that codes have been par- 
fice, wher they must be passed on before minion Oil Company, Richmond, Va.; J.' ticularly hard on the handicapped. the 
coming to Washington for final action. @G Holtzclaw, president, Virginia Electric CO™mission finds much to be said o both 
The 45 loans which the RFC approved & Power Co., Richmone Va.; Harvey W. aides. in Massachusetts the charges ne 
last week had all been pending before the Moore, Secretary and Manager. Brown JUStified. 2? other places the 
corporation as mortgage company loans. Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C.; gen have been directly benefited 
direct to industry, the RFC had sought to Treasurer, Bartlett-Hayward Company, is plan 
lend indirectly by advancing money to Baltimore, Md.; Walker D. Stuart, presi- produce well-semctes § an 
mortgage companies which would in turn dent, Richmond Hardware Co.. Rich-. : — izec articles that could b: sold 
lend it to business. -mond. Va. | urged 
Reserve Banks Functioning DALLAS: Lewis R. Ferguson, vice pres- poet 
Regional Federal Reserve banks, which ident and general manager. Lone Star | ; 
one ais authorized by the last Congress Cement Co.. Dallas, Texas; Will B. Marsh, | €nce Ousley, president, Globe _Labora- 
to make direct loans to industry. are be- president, Chronister Lumber Co.. Wood- | ‘ries. Fort Worth Texas; W. B. Wise, 
lieved to be making loans also, but the hurst. Texas: Charles R. Moore, president, | President and general manager Merchants 
Federal Reserve Board has not received Austin Bridge Co.. Dallas, Texas; Clar- [Continued on Page 15, Column 2.) 


ow watch 


eacher carefull 


On many shelves 

And in many windows 

There are many pretty bottles 
But if you’ve sought 

Among ‘em 


For a fine aged rye _ 

A straight American rye © 
A famous rye 
Your gullet has parched 
With seeking 


Now you can find one 
(For 124 years 7 

The choicest of them all) 
Genuine Old Overholt 
From Broad Ford, Pa. 


It's 100 proof 

4 full summers old 

And its grainy coodness 
Will remind you of days 
When bikes 

Were built for two 


There’s no“bottled in bond” stamp 
On this limited stock 

It lacks a few wecks 

Of full bonding age 
(Which is 4 vears) 

We withdrew it from bond 
To appease old-timers 

But we give you our word 
That a better and riper 
And blander Old Overholt 
Never left Broad Ford 
And a taste will prove 
That our word is as good 
As our bond 
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Three Ways to Cut 


The Farmer’s Taxes 


Droughts may come and go, but no mat- 
ter how small his income may be, the 
American farmer can always be sure that 
he will be called upon to pay his property 
tax every year. 

The excessive burden of farm property 
taxes could be lightencd in one or more 
of three ways, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, in a report on The Farmers’ Tax 
Problem, just publishe° as House Docu- 
ment 406. 

The methods proposed by the Bureau 
to lower farm taxes are as follows: Re- 
duce the number of local governmental 


To the 1104 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and © | 
Who Are Receiving Their First | 
Copy of The United States News: 


Federal relationships 


- 


| units; combine governmental functions |j 
and arrange them as between State and 
counties; put more of the revenue loan on 


sources other than general property. 
The report discusses the personal in- 
come tax as a possible means of reducing 
the taxes on real estate and in that way 
giving the farmer relief at the time he. 


Wide-spread Flare of Strikes; 
President Keeps in Touch 


striking is hardly comparable with 1919, right to engage in activities such as pre- 
when 4,500,000 were out of work at one venting workers from accepting employ- 
time or another. /ment on terms satisfactory to them- 
Problems of Union Labor selves and their employers, closing city 

To the National Association of Manu- thoroughfares to citizens, saying which 
facturers the strike situation and the. stores shall be allowed to sell to the pub- 
Pacific Coast developments represents an|lic, apportioning a hungry populace to 
answer to the question of why employers| certain union restaurants, usurping gov- 


le 


vative estimate that 15,000,000 working) 
‘days have been lost to labor this year by 
walkouts. This is estimated to represent 
‘a direct loss to workers of at least $50,- 
000.000 and to have involved an indirect 
loss to the country that may run into the 
hundreds of millions. 


At the end of May the figures of the 


needs it most, when his income is low. Department showed 144,161 employes out, are unwilling to submit to complete ernmental functions by declaring any 
At present the farmer has to pay his. ‘of jobs because of controversies with their unionization. Said the Association: class of goods contraband, denying farm- 
property tax every year no matter how Collapse of General Strike at San Francisco: Other Pacific employers. This number is believed to “If government itself is to endure,, ers access to city markets, and similar 
small his income may be, the report : ; have increased sharply and to be near or society must repudiate the idea that any | high-handed activity not consistent with 
States. On the other hand, the income | Ports Closed; Milwaukee and Alabama Labor Troubles labor union or other private group has a the rights of a free people.” 


tax system would reacn him only when. 
his net income exceeded exemption. If 
the farmer’s income were wiped out, or if 
his crops failed, he would be exempt au- 
tomatically from the income tax. 

.The Bureau says there is need for 
clarification and restatement of State and 
in taxation. 


; above 200,000 today. Still the number 
| 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


tee of strikers, kept their doors 
locked. 

A few hours of this and even the 
strikers saw that they faced an im- 
possible situation. Either they had 
to provide the government for an 

- ov» as General Johnson 


The purpose of The United States News is to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 
structions to our staff to gather all phases of 
controversial questions and to explain them 
impartially. 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside. of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 
those views. 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


Here are some of the principal features each 
week to which we call your attention. 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eye to the future. It is designed 
to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 
found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of: noon on Sat- 


urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 


week to a story of the sequence of events in the: 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work | 


of the most important personality in government 
today. 


4. THE TIDE. OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different. parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 


A human interest study each week of the life of the 


national capital. 


6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT — Every 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If you spend an 
hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 
national affairs. | 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 
size. 


But you will note that nevertheless the 
articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 
friends or send us the names of those to whom 
we may write with your recommendation. 


Circulation Department 


| The United States News 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ Francisco, Portland and Seattle, 
_ Ports all were handling goods at the week 


pointed out, or the community in 
self-defense had to rise and over- 
throw the strike. No community 
could give up its sovereignty with- 


out a struggle. Nor could it let any | 


group starve it into submission. 

At this critical juncture, after two 
days of civic paralysis, up rose Gen- 
eral Johnson in the midst of con- 
fusion to say: 

“The Federal Government cannot 
act under the continuing coercion of 
a general strike. The first step to 
peace and agreement is to lift the 
strike. 
nothing to offer.” 

Later he said: 

“I have refused to participate in this. 
general strike situation; first, as long as. 
the general strike continued, and, second, 
if martial law should be declared.” 

.General Johnson was the personality 
thrown into the situation by President 
Roosevelt to point the way out. He prom- 
ised the men that, if they would go back 
to work, he would assure that the gov- 


| 


_ settlement of this, dispute. | 
_of varying degrees of intensity. To Wash- | 


, could undermine 


Until that is done I have | 


_the strongest force of mediators that the. 


| 


| 
| 


ernment would use its influence to force 


arbitration of the issues that had kept the | ce, that grow out of Section 7a of the 


steamship owners and the longshoremen | 


from agreement through a Strike that. 


now has lasted ten weeks. 

On July 17 labor had loosened its re- 
strictions on food stores and restaurants. 
On the 18th transportation began to re- 


| 


Textile workers in Alabama went out, 
with. from 13,000 to 21,000 workers idle, 
as union members sought to gain a 30 
hour week and higher wages. Violence 
flared up from the start. 

Textile manufacturers, their stock rooms 
filled with goods that were moving slowly, 
were not greatly perturbed by this strike. 
They also had the assurance of a special 
NRA investigation that there was no 
reasonable basis for the payment of higher 
wages in the textile industry at this time, 
owing to the tendency toward lower pric@s. 

There is a Cotton Textile National In- 
dustrial Relations Board, serving under 
NRA, that is engaged in working out a 


Sound progress—steady growth to an 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
SECOND TO NONE 


Dotting the entire country were strikes 


the movement toward 
recovery and bring a check to the momen- ; 
tum of industry. 
Mediators Take Field 

That accounted for the mobilization of 


ington they rose as threats that 


Government could bring together. Di- 
recting the group were the President and | 


Miss Perkins, herself a negotiator of long | 


experience. 


Strangely in the background were both | 


the new National Labor Relations Board 
and the National Longshoremen’s Board. 
Both of these agencies are operating un- 
der the Labor Dispute law passed on the 
last day of Congress. 
for the principal purpose of settling is- 


Recovery Act. 


This is the section that guarantees to 


‘labor the right to bargain collectively 


vive, as one group of workers after an-| 


other went back to their jobs. 


Then, on July 19, a meeting of the gen- | 


eral strike committee of the labor unions 
voted 191 to 174 to call off the general 
strike. At the same time, however, the 
stevedores continued their strike and had 
the backing of the truck drivers, who 
agreed not to haul goods to or from the 
docks. On July 21 the truck drivers voted 
to call off the strike. 
Control of Hiring Halls 

‘The strikers all up and down the Pacific 
coast, where shipping has been tied up so 
long that the whole industry of the re- 
gion is suffering, demand control of the 
“hiring halls” from which men are dis- 
patched daily to jobs. The men com- 
plained that favoritism and discrimina- 


are posted daily. 

They sought by the strike to gain con- 
trol of the halls themselves. Then they 
could post the names of union workers 
only. Since there are twice as many men 
wanting work as there are jobs to fill, the 
group controlling the hiring halls can 
control the disposition of jobs and deter- 
mine whether longshoremen are to have 
an open or closed shop. 

On June 16 the ship operators agreed to 
arbitrate this point. They then were ready 
to grant joint control of the halls. The 
union turned down this offer and decided 
to fight out the issue without arbitration. 

Now, after a general strike, it seeks to 


get an impartial decision on the issue. 


But the ship owners have hesitated to 
step forward afain with the concessions 
they once were ready to make. It is in 
that field that Postmaster General Farley, 
with mail contracts in his pocket,- can 
play a potent part. 

Senator Wagner Fired On 

San Francisco went through its seige. 
What about the other Pacific Coast 
cities? 

At Portland the situation remained 
tense. Senator- Wagner, dropping into 
town to seek a settlement that would. pre- 
vent a general walkout of labor, quickly 
Set out to survey the situation. His party 
was fired on by police guards and Senator 
Wagner narrowly missed being hit, as ten 
shots came in the direction of his car. 

“Must have been a mistake,” he ob- 
served, and set out to meet with the op- 
posing groups. 

From the maritime workers and the 
labor leaders, Senator Wagner obtained a 
promise that there would be no general 
strike called during the time he spent in 


| flying to San Francisco to confer with the 
_Longshoremen’s labor board concerning 


problems raised by the Portland squabble, 

provided the Governor of Oregon with- 

held mobilization of troops in the city. 
Hardly had Senator Wagner set out be- 


_ fore the governor ordered a mobilization 


of militia at points outside Portland, pre- 
paratory to moving them into the city to 


open the port. 


This situation at the week end remained 


_ filled with dynamite, but was easing. 


Three Ports Opened 
At Seattle trouble broke on July 20 
when Mayor Charles L. Smith, former 
University of Washington quarterback, led 
300 policemen in a battle with 2,000 strike 
pickets. This force opened the port, which 


had been closed for 73 days. Strike break- 
ers had been loading cars which moved 
out under guard. The mayor was among 


those gassed in the struggle, which took 


on the aspects of a pitched battle. 


As a result of developments at San 
those 


end. Ships had been ordered to put in at 
these home stations and the opinion pre- 


_ Vailed among officials in Washington that 


the long strike on the Coast was about to 
be settled. 

It has been a costly fight, with over 2,- 
000,000 days of work Jost at San Francisco 
alone. A loss of $1,000,000 a day was re- 
ported for Coast business. 

Situation at Minneapolis 

A different set of circumstances pre- 
vailed at Minneapolis. 

There truck drivers had struck during 
May and had won their strike with rec- 
Ognition for the union. Rioting then re- 
sulted in the death of two men and the 
injury to many others. 

Now the drivers have gone out again, 
contending that the operators of truck 
lines had failed to live up to the agree- 
ments previously reached. 

This time trucks sought to move under 
police protection. Suddenly on the after- 
noon of July 20, strikers sought to block 
the movement of a truck. Immediately 
police opened fire and in the pitched bat- 
tle that followed 68 went to the hospital 
with one dead and one dying. 

Labor mobilized, troops were called, and 
martial law threatened as this Northwest 
Situation at the week end became the 
most dangerous point of trouble in the 
country. 


Then there was trouble in yhe South. 


| tion had been shown against union mem- | 
| bers by companies controlling the halls in 
| which the names of workers to get jobs 


ber 
Sporadic labor disturbances affected plant | 


with representatives of its own choosing. 
That issue has not been involved in an 


important way in the recent disputes that 


have commanded most attention. 
Heavy Cost of Strikes 


But strikes are strikes and involve losses | 


to the country. What that loss can be is 
represented by the latest Department of 
Labor report on employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing industries. This report 
showed employment falling 119,000 in 
June and payrolls $5,000,000 a weck. 
Miss Perkins, commenting, observed 
that “the longshoremen’s strike on the 
Pacific Coast affected operation in a num- 
of establishments in this section. 


operations in other localities also.” 
The Labor Department made a conser- 


They are created | 


i 


service to Europe. 


| No. 1 Broadway 


New S.S. MANHATTAN 


It's a matter of deep satisfaction to maritime 
Americans... the record set by America’s great 
ships. And because of the steadily growing 
popularity of American ships and service, the 
famous Leviathan again otters de luxe express 


America’s new Cabin liners Manhattan and 
Washington are making every sailing booked 
heavily... for Americans have discovered their 
roomy cabins, their broad decks, their modern 
| American luxuries at moderate fares. These are | 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., 


New S. S. WASHINGTON 
S. S. LEVIATHAN 


the world’s fastest Cabin liners. With their 
running mates, President Roosevelt and President 
Handing, they offer weekly service to Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. | 
These facts, we believe, are ample proof that 
America once more is regaining her proper high 
place among the maritime nations of the world. 


1 am a booster for the further development of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. It should be second to none. lam 
planning to go abroad this year about ( 


Send me particulars concerning sailings on American flag 
ships around chat date. 


Name 


Inc., Gen. Agents 


New York Address......... 


‘ 


fee 


Body by Fisher 


Match This Performance at This New Low Price 


[LOWEST PRICE IN BUICK HISTORY] 


A Straight Eight— 
93 Horsepower— 


85 miles per hour— 


15 miles per gallon! 


WHEN 


BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES ARE 


Ninety-three is the newest Buick’s 
horsepower. That smooth power 
purrs you softly along at average 
cruising speeds. It zips you up to 85 miles when 
and as you wish. And whisks you swiftly —in 


high—from 10 to 60 miles an hour in 21 seconds. 
Yet fuel economy reaches the amazingly high 
average of 15 miles per gallon. Such performance 
is part of the greater value of this Buick through 
and through—with beauty, size, and all the proven 
Buick features. Test this performance for yourself, 
with Buick’s solid staunchness under you and 
around you. No delay in deliveries. 
6 

“Series 40—$795 to $925. Series 50—$1110 to $1230. Series 
60—$1375 to $1675. Series go~—$1875 to $2175. List 
prices at Flint, Mich, All prices subject to change without 


notice. Illustrated above is model 41, $925, at Flint, 
Special equipment extra. Duco fenders at no extra charge. 


* BUILT—BUICK « WILL BUILD THEM 


“Buick Dealers Everywhere—See The One Nearest You” 
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TRANSPORTATION FINANCE 


A Federal Campaign to Cut Rides | : Biggest Debtor 
| For Electricity and Boost Its Use WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS Gets the Lowest | 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Latest Addition to the Alphabetical Agencies | Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 | Rates of Interest 

} Carries a Hope for Reduced Pressure la LEGEND 1934 Reduced Cost to Taxpayers 
On the Home Budget | BUSINESS ACTIVITY SLACKENS STEEL PRODUCTION IMPROVES SLIGHTLY As Treasury Refunds Its 


Obligations; a New Issue 
Now in Prospect 


Ways of easing the pressure of the elece | 
tricity bill on family and corporate bud- 
gets and increasing the use of electric 


A small administrative staff will take j 


JAN.| FEB.) MAR.| MAY |JUNE | JULY] AUG.| SEPT.JOCT. | NOV.) DEC. 
care of commission routine. Frequent | : 


JAN.| FEB.] MAR.| APR| MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUG SEPT.| OCT. | NOV.| DEC. 


developed from a letter written early in 
the month by the President to Harold 
Ickes. Public Works Administrator. So 
NPPC now takes its place in the alpha-. 
betical line-up of Federal agencies. 

The committee is to develop a plan for 
closer cooperation among groups in the 
power industry. public and private. Par- | 
ticularly desired are cheaper electricity ester of the Forest Service. 
rates for farmers. At its first meeting July 18, the com- 

Already making separate inquiries into, mittee was divided into six sections to han-_ 
the power situation are the Federal Trade | dle various angles of the power situation. 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, | Arrangements were made to acquire neccs- | 


tion; Frank R McNich of Federal Power 
Commission; Morris L. Cooke, of Missis- | 
sippi Valley Committee, PWA; Maj. Gen. 
Edward M. Markham, Chief of Engineers, 
War Department; Robert E. Healy, of Se- | 
curities and Exchange Commission; David 
FE. Lilienthal, of Tennessee Valley Au-| 
thority; T. W. Norcross, Assistant For- 


'g0 on increasing with no chance for re- 
| payments for the next two years at least. 
But the interest rate which investors are 
charging the Government is declining. 

ae | So low are the prevailing interest rates 
' ,on Government borrowing that the Treas- 

ury last week revealed its intention to 
offer a refunding issue in September. 
Through the refunding the Treasury 
hopes to retire high interest rate securi- 


ties and replace them with low interest 
rate issues. 


meetings will hardly be necessary, the 90 80 The country’s biggest debtor is getting 

Created by radio during the past week pointed: Secretary Ickes, chairman; Dr. | > ae ee EE The Federal Government owes already 

by President Roosevelt, the committee idea Elwood Mead. of the Bureau of Reclama- 


60 


50 


bi 


VAILABLE statistics covering week of June 14 indicate some recovery 
in business activity following sharp drop in holiday week (latest shown 
on chart) although rebound was not sufficient to bring composite business 
index back to the pre-holiday level, according to weekly summary of 


RODUCTION of steel improved over extreme low of week before, mills 
running at 28 per cent of capacity compared with 24 per cent. New 
business practically dormant following large buying in second quarter. 


Automobile makers not expected to enter the market until middle of A Steady Decline 


Federal Communications Commission and sary personnel and to draw on Govern-, Survey of Current Business. August. ‘ In spite of the steadily mounting Fed- 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Besides, the ment departments for expert information. + i eral debt, the interest rate on the debt 

War Department and the Interior De-| Hardly had the National Power Policy a has declined almost without a_ break. 

partment’s Bureau of Reclamation are Committee been created when the San AUTO OUTPUT INDEX RISES SLIGHT LOSS IN COAL OUTPUT When the fiscal year closed on June 30, 

building big hydroelectric plants. Antonio Utilities League filed with Fed- | ——— the Government was paying an average 
As a part of the Public Works Admin- eral agencies interested in power a com- 160 ; a ‘ gh Sa ee 


istration, the new committee is to do what, plaint against the American Federation of 
its name suggests—develop and unify the | Utility Investors Corporation. The League 
nantional power policy. To be taken into charged the corporation with running a, 
consideration are State commissions in nation-wide conspiracy against the Presi- | 
charge of power matters. dent's power policy. | 


100 |interest rate of 3.18 per. cent on its 
_curities compared with an average rate of 
80. |3.35 per cent a year before. 

Thus the interest average fell .17 per 
cent while the total debt oulstanding rose 
by about $4,000.000,000. This decline in 
‘Government interest rates has been a 
beon to the taxpayers whose money must 
pay the interest on the Government’s debt. 
If the Government were still having to 
pay 1930 interest rates, the taxpayers’ bill 
for debt interest would be almost double 
what it now is. 

Reduction in the Federal interest has 
arisen from two sources. First, the gen- 
eral interest rates on short-term lending 
have fallen abnormally low. Treasury 
bills maturing in 90 days have been floate 
ed for as little as .07 per cent. Four years 


130 
100 
70 | 


40 
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60 
AILY average of output of bituminous coal at the mines for week ended 
July 7 (latest shown on chart) was 1,024 thousand tons, compared with 
1,046 the week before. Production has been maintained at a steady pace 


for the last three months but production output recently dropped below the 
1933 level. 


UNCLE SAM’S EXPERIMENT 
IN CHEAP POWER UNDER WAY. 


TVA Buys and Authorizes New Construction—Rights in 
. Alabama—Smokeless Fuel of Soft Coal 


UTOMOBILE production increased in the week to 66,632 units, compared 
with 30,493 units in preceding week and 81,000 in final week of June. 
Price reductions have resulted in improved retail sales. One company re- 
ported increase of deliveries to consumers of 18 per cent in June. © 
+ 


‘The 25.000 customers who buy elec-|lic Service contract with Carolina Light & 


tricity in Knoxville and 27 other eastern 


Tennessee communities will soon be buy- 
ing Uncle Sam’s “yardstick” electricity. 
‘The lights will be no brighter and the 


Power Co., to pay a minimum of $800,000. 
yearly for power, an interchange arrange- | 
ment to prevent service failures in case of | 
Storm or accident. The Carolina com-| 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX RISES 


| ago the Treasury was paying 2.7 per cent 
for this same type of borrowing. 


Effect of Refunding 


-CARLOADINGS SHOW SHARP DROP 


toasters will toast no faster, but when the pany, like Tennessee Public Service, is a 


The second cause for lower Government 


40 
20 Lit | ul Lid | 
 Pperecageenser of revenue freight in week ended July 7 (latest noted on chart) 
were 519,807 cars, 124.765 cars less than preceding week. Decrease greater 
than seasonal, attributed largely to decline in industrial activity in the East 


and higher coal prices in effect July 1. 
+ 


STOCK PRICES AVERAGE HIGHER 


interest rates 1s the refunding of old is- 
end of the month comes, the bill may run National Power & Light subsidiary. . = 4 sues, which the Treasury has been doing 
at least 50 pres 60 in order to take advantage of the present 
“vardstick” electricity is that served | easy money conditions. On two occasions 


thority, which is trying to find out, by! For Knoxville Plant Les 
actually generating and_ distributing 
power, just how much it costs to run a! 
power company. . | 
After months of old-fashioned horse | 
trading, TVA has purchased from Tens | 
nessee Public Service Company, subsidiary Through the negotiations between TVA 
of National Power and Light Company, in’ and Tennessee Public Service interests. 
turn a subsidiary of the far-flung Electric; the power. company was an unwilling 
Bond & Share system, the generators and | sejier. It realized that if Knoxville floated | 


wires that have furnished power for con-'! its pond issue or got TVA money to build 
Sumers in the Knoxville region. a municipal plant, then the private prop- | 
It was last November 25 that the people | erty would be ruined since it would face, 


of Knoxville voted to acquire a city-| cheap-power competition and other ob- | 
owned electric system. On March 3 the. | 


city offered to buy facilities of Tennessee! ya maintained a take it or leave it | 


the Treasury has called for refunding a 
part of the huge Fourth Liberty Loan 
floated during the war. It pays 4'2 per 
cent interest, the Federal maximum. The 
Treasury has been replacing it with new 
bonds bearing 3 and 3', per cent interest, 

making a Saving of 1 per cent annually. 
In September of this year the Treasury 
will continue its efforts to retire the costly 
+ Sao Fourth Liberty Loan. About $1,200,000.- 
F , 000 worth of the loan has been called but 
Pal not been cashed in. The Treasury 
BOND PRICES TO STRONGER LEVEL |plans to offer to the investors holding 
|these called bonds a new security issue 


| The Federal debt is made up of. four 


By Aug. 8 Knoxville must decide 
whether it will take over the Knox County 
distribution system and bondholders of 
the private utility must agree to turn 
over their bonds at 96's. 


NDEX of wholesale commodity prices compiled by Irving Fisher, based on 

100 as average price for 1926, was 77.9 which comnares with 77.3 the week 

before. The average of a fortnight ago, 75.0, was the highest of any week 
since January, 1931. 


nnesse€ TVA maintained a take it or leave it) QQ _ types of securities: Bonds, notes, certi- 
Public Service Company in Knoxville, but! sttitude. The utility insisted that the f™ ficates, and bills. Bills have maturities of 
the offer was promptly rejected by the price wouldn’t pay. off bond and preferred | ee Oe. Oe 90 or 180 days. Certificates have maturi- 
utility. stock holders, and besides, what about the 50 


Then negotiations got under way in 
earnest, culminating May 25 in an offer 
by the city, through TVA, to pay $5,250,- 
000 for the property, except for a trolley 


ties ranging up to one year. The matur- 
‘ities of notes range from one year to five 
_years, and bonds mature in five year or 


mortgages on the property. 
Back came TVA with the claim that the 
price was fair, covering the company’s 


/more from the date of issue. At present 
, ; own rate base, and in addition referred | TOCK market now duller than it has been for a decade but number of NVESTMENT bonds advanced in price under lead of Government obli- | the public debt gs made up as follows: 
oo Waterville-Kingsport trans- | to Federal Trade Commission testimony high grade dividend paying shares last week touched new top prices for gations. All classes of domestic issues shared in improvement; average |. Old Bonds 
enlssion line. alleging the property had been “watered” this year. Average of prices for week rose to $86.10 from $84.46. Turnover price of 40 of such issues rose to $95.18 from $94.57. Transactions $63,730,000 Maturities, 1936-61. 
five million dollars in 1930. | 2,800,000 shares; week before 1,894,000. | par value; $48,400,000 in week before. , Amount outstanding .... — $831,350.370 
. Purchase Made The utility's reply was that it wasn’t | ' Annual interest ..... seee 17,170,785 
At Hich Pri water at all; that an independent en-, Rate 2.13% 
2 “ener ving eq | cineer appraised the property at the time; | HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” “index numbers,” using for convenience as @ lar week is greater than the average for the etherty Ronee 
ony cash expenditures for improvements are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and base period the weekly average of each series years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
culminated July 17 in TVA’s purchase of | that ee ee ee | Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise. number of more than 100; if the value is less | ‘Annual interest... 257347313 
the property after it raised the ante three- | added. merce. To simplify comparison between busi- indicated. The weekly average for this period is_ than the average the index number is less than a ROR gee 4.07% 
quarters of a million dollars to $6,088,000. SNe ness indicators and to compare statistical series expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 100. Actual week for all items does not always Treasury Bonds 
This the company accepted, realizing ; which are expressed in different units, the each week is calculated as a percentage of this end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 'Maturities, 1941-56. 
that if it didn't, TVA and Knoxville! State Regulation Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of average. Thus, when the item for any particu- for week ended July 14, where available. _ Amount outstanding .... 9,332.732.350 
} would team up to put a competing electric | O f TVA Pro pert | ' Annual intérest ...... eee 315,106,758 
system in the city, which would mean sure | | 3.60% 
{ ruin for the private operator. _ So far as the Alabama Public Commis- | is concerned, the State receivers have been ° ies ° Treasury Notes 
TVA will run the utility system tempo- sion is concerned, TVA can take over | RACKE | S VS BONDHOLDERS: using the United States mails. There has} Insur Ing Fair Price ‘Maturities, Aug. 1, 1934, 
rarily, charging customers about 3 cents | property of the Alabama Power Company > 9 been misrepresentation to bondholders in win | to June 15, 1939. 
a kilowatt hour, plus 10 per cent sur-/|in six counties, but TVA still is subject to THE GOVERNMENT STEPS IN many cases, where bondholders have For Your Fuel Oil Amount outstanding ....  6,931,550,900 
charge to take care of acquisition costs.| State regulation, even if it is a Federal signed powers of attorney and waivers Annual interest ...... en 190,785 .867 
Then Knoxville will take it over, with | agency. that leave the owners of the bonds with 2.65% 
the for no control over their securities. A bond- Mr. Ickes’ Inquiry Into Cause Treasury Certificates 
e property out of current receipts. | oO file rate schedules and service regula- 66 99 | Maturities. Sept. 15 and. 
Tossed about from peak to valley in the | tions within 30 days, treating it just as it House Committee Wars On Any “Protective Group” De- had nonionic Of Higher Charges | Dee, 15, 1934, : 
securities markets have been owners of | would treat a private utility. Cited were frauding Investment Holders $1,000.” ; . | Amount outstanding .... 1,635.045,000 
Tennessee Public Service bonds, of which | numerous high court decisions as support ) Collusion Suspected Paying too much for fuel and heating annual interest ......... 30,612.500 
there have been $7,000,000 outstanding. for the claim that the Federal Govern- Further, he says, the committee has evi- | OMS? 1.81% 
These bonds were offered in 1930 at 96'2, ment is subject to police powers of the; When companies start to flounder in. bonds, what they are doing with the bonds | dence that there has been collusion here’ A Public hearing on July 30 is expected Treasury Bills : 
skidded down into the 40s last year when | State when it does an intrastate business. troubled financial waters, or show signs| °F with revenue derived from sales of such | and there between bank officers and bank ‘° assist the Petroleum Administratve Maturities, July 25, 1934, 
the TVA program got under way, and, A number of Alabama coal companies f displeasing security holders, up come. bonds—in other words, says Chairman} receivers. He adds: ‘Board in its investigation to protect the to Feb., 1935. 
{ then rose above 95 the last few weeks as recently petitioned the Federal district | @SPleasing security holders, Up _Sabath, they must give an account of their! “we have evidence that bank receivers interests of household and industrial con- Amount outstanding .... — 1,404.035,000 
terms of the sale became apparent. Nowjcourt at Birmingham to prevent TVA | so-called “protective groups” to do some- stewardship. have organized and controlled bond- Sumers of fuel and heating oils. Annual interest ....... ° 4,420,000 
they must sell their bonds to TVA for from operating as a utility but the case thing apout it. These groups usually get As to Receiverships holders committees. Questionnaires will, General increases in recent weeks in Rate ............. pene 0.327% 
96'., the original offering price. has not yet been set for hearing. owners of stocks or bonds to turn over Not all protective groups are concerned | be sent to bank receivers and bondholders the prices charged for the oils has result- Total Interest ie 
The utility still has its trolley line left, This unprecedented situation in utility | securities to them and accept a receipt! with companies in the hands of receivers,| committees all over the country.” -ed in Administrator Ickes ordering an in- Bearing debt: 
but TVA and Knoxville will try to co- | regulation involves the power of TVA to in return for a promise that their rights) but this angle will get a lot of committee Aiding Mr. Sabath on the House com- quiry into charges that some practices of Amount outstanding .... $26,480.487,870 
operate with the company to help assure operate without State regulation and may will be protected. | attention. Says Chairman Sabath: mittee are Representatives O'Malley, the distributing companies tended to cre-| Annual imicrest ........ 815,443.225 
a profit. Trolley losses had been charged be put up finally to the Supreme Court -f, Perfectly legitimate are these commit-, “We hope to correct the receivership| (Dem.), of. Milwaukee, Wis., and Dirksen / ate a monopoly. ee ae ROE ren eae 3.12% 
to electricity buyers. ; the United States. tees, in most cases. But there are caseS; racket. So far as the State jurisdiction ; (Rep.), of Pekin, Ill. The Consumers’ Advisory Board of the Of the total, old bonds form 3.1 per cent; 
The Waterville-Kingsport power line is —_— where “protective groups” turn out to be: Nati 1 Re in Adi mies h Liberty bonds. 23.9 per cent; Treasury 
to be sold to another utility company, | P] Make S Coal racketeers on the lookout for easy money. | —— | mae SCOVer) ministration as 
‘Plan to Make Soft Coa 
merican Gas & Electric Co. for 


So easy is this money, that Americans: 
‘have been bled for $25,000,000 since 1939, T AXES HERE AND 
Irked by fears that TVA water power; according to a special House committee | 
: 3 will take customers from them, coal com-| which has opened war on abuses of this | 
| panies in the Tennessee Valley have been type. | 
A Federal Study | bitter critics of extensive plans for hydro- ‘First of all, the committee is sending 
O f Cc C : electric projects. out large quantities of small questionnaires | 
| With their complaints ringing in its to persons who may have been victims | 
as omp antes oars TVA has announced that it is ex- of protective rackets, or who may have, 
| perimenting on plans to find new uses for information to offer. 
coal and to develop a solid, smokeless fuel 


been invited to attend the hearings, as POM4S, 35.2 per cent, Treasury Notes, 26.5 
well as code authorities of other indus- Per cent; Treasury Certificates, 6.1 per 
tries affected by the increased prices. cent, Treasury Bills, 5.2 per cent, 

“In our adminisiration of the oil code,” 
said Mr. Ickes, “we hold of paramount 
| importance our responsibility to the con- 


GROWING LOAD IN AMERICA | 


[Continued from Page 3.] | consumer to be required to pay an exorbi- 


government taxes automobiles, land sales, , duplication is mitigated by the fact that ~gh nee a. — because of 


$1,292,000. | Into Smokeless Fuel 
TVA agrees to assume a Tennessee Pub- | 


ABROAD: 


Banks’ Abandonment 


Of Insurance in FDIC 


Need of Closer Regulation as, 
Shown by Inquiry | 


Although it is investigating both power | 
and gas utilities, the Federal Trade Com- | 
amiss hag been devoting most of its. 
time to the power companies in its six- | 
year study of utility operations. | 

This past week, the Commission heard | 
first testimony involving large eastern gas | 
utilities. Examiner J. W. Adams, who 
Studied the Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, said State and Federal regula- 
tion of gas companies should be tightened 


out of soft coal. 
$100,000 for continued experiments. 


TVA is ready to earmark | 


The coal industry has been invited to. 


cooperate in the experiments. TVA is 


going so far as to negotiate with chem-| 


ical industries, which require cheap coal, 


as well as power, to establish plants in the | 


valley. 

Besides, TVA insists that existence of 
cheap power often leads to a demand for 
more coal. Its experiments toward mak- 
ing a smokeless fuel out of smoky bitu- 
minous are being carried out by technic- 
ians who have been working on the prob- 


to permit closer control of production and' lem for years and who are recognized as 


holding companies. 
As to Columbia, he said the system was | 


efficiently built and operated and that it| 
“showed less pyramiding than some other | 


groups” which have been examined. 
At another hearing, Examiner Car] H. 
Depue testified that three southwestern 


| authorities on the subject. 


benefit would be elimination of the smoke 
nuisance. 


is expected to use large amounts of coke. 


companies in the Insull system inated | Municipal Power Plant 
their books some $20,000,000 as of Dec. 1, Received Protested Grant 


1930. He cited intercompany profits al-| 


legedly totaling $9,750,000 on the same 
date and added that the books failed to 
carry $5,000,000 for depreciation, to per- 
mit payment of unearned dividends. 

The companies cited were Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Oklahoma, its present sub- 
sidiary. Southwestern Light & Power Co.. 
and the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

An inflation of $12,000,000 in Central 


pany, as of Dec. 31, 1930, was alleged 
by Mr. Depue. 


Over the strenuous objections of the 


Endowment, the Public Works 


/ministration has decided to allocate $2,- 


Fertilizer production, sponsored by TVA.! securities back and get out of the pro- 


committees are illegal or improper. 


Then the committee is hiring several | Purchases of insurance, transportation,| the Federal Government allows State. in- | 
investigators who are to be sent around Stock and other exchanges, sugar, light | heritance taxes as credits against the Fed-| 
bulbs, matches, playing cards, betting. ‘eral tax up to a maximum of 80 per cent. 
-| Thirteen States and the Federal Gov- 


the country to get information. Handi- 
capped in this side of its work by a bare 
$15,000 appropriation, the committee hopes 
to make a little bit of money go a long 
ways. 
Many Legitimate Groups 

Not all bondholders’ and reorganization 
at all, says the House committee, and. 
legitimate groups have nothing to fear. 

Under House scrutiny, instead, will be 


_committees which use trickery and false 


An incidental | 


claims to obtain consent from security 
holders; those which pile up big charges 
which signers must pay; those which even 
charge the owner 10 per cent if he 
changes his mind and wishes to get his 


tective 1 movement 

Such abuses are carrying the thing too 
far, the House committee feels, and by 
the time the inquiry is completed, the 
committee hopes to have a number of 


cases to submit to the Department of 


767,000 to Greenwood County, South Caro-. 


lina, for a municipal power plant which 
will compete with Duke Power Co. 

At recent hearings on the proposal, 
spokesmen for the power company had 
contended that it would cost more than 


ing; that it would amount to a Federal! 
subsidy; 
from the Duke Endowment would suffer. 


_tive Sabath ‘(Dem.), of Chicago, Il). 


estimated and would not be self-liquidat- 
Power & Light Co., another Insull com-| 


Justice for action, as well as a program 
of legislation to submit to Congress. 

In charge of the inquiry is Representa- 
At 
a meeting during the past week with other 
members, a plan of campaign was drawn 
up and a questionnaire prepared for bond- 
holders committees. 


This questionnaire asks bondholders’ 


ame | committees which have solicited or are sol- 
that the institutions benefiting | iciting bond issues for deposit with them 


to state how and why they secure the 


Not | 


beer, wines, spirits, salt and tobacco. 
Parallels for most of these foreign taxes 


/can be found in the American tax system. 
|The Federal Government levies on play- 


ing cards, matches, beer, wines, spirits and 
tobacco. It also has stamp taxes that ap- 
ply to stock and commodity exchanges, 
and it places an excise tax on the manu- 
facture of automobiles. 

With the exception of tobacco and gas- 
oline, broad consumption goods are usualy 
left tax free in the United States. There 


‘is nothing in this country comparable to | 
the salt and sugar taxes of France and 


Germany. 
Overlapping Taxes in America 
The much-discussed trouble with Amer- 
ican taxation is the overlapping of State, 
local and Federal levies. The division of 
sovereignty between the State and central 
governments has raised an American tax- 
ation problem which is not fully dupli- 
cated even in Germany where there are 
both central and state tax systems. 
For instance, all the States and some of 


‘their counties in addition levy taxes on. 


gasoline. On top of all these the Federal 
Government has added a national gasoline 
tax, making more than 50 duplications. 
As has been pointed out, 22 States afd 
the Federal Government tax personal in- 
comes while 20 States and the Federal 
Government tax corporate incomes. Forty- 
seven States impose death duties, but ine 


ernment tax tobacco in some _ form. 
Twenty-three States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment levy on admission to amuse- 
ments, 19 States and the Federal Govern- 
ment tax oleomargarine, 17 States and the 
Federal Government tax electrical energy 
Both the Federal Government and New 
| York State levy heavy stamp taxes on the 
‘New York security @xchanges, so heavy 
that the Stock Exchange recently threat- 
,;ened to move across the river into New 
Jersey to escape a proposed increase. 


Increasing the Tax Load 


| The significant fact about the American | 
‘tax system is that the burden. it imposes | 


has been increasing more rapidly than the 
' tax load in any other country. 

_ Between 1929 and 1932 the ratio of taxes 
| to national income rose from 11.8 per cent 


| to 20.3 per cent in the United States, from. 
/21.4 per cent to 28 per cent in England. | 


from 18.9 per cent to 219 per cent in 
|Germany, and from 22.5 to 25.2 per cent 
‘in France, 

_ Because of this steady rise in tax load tu 
something approximating the tax burdens 
of Europe, America now has a per capita 
tax higher than that of Germany or 
France. In 1932 the per capita tax av- 
erage in America was $64.09, $37.65 in 
Germany and $54.26 in France. Great 


‘Britain had the highest per capita average. 
$93.85. 


On the basis of the facts as developed, 
necessary action is promised by the Ad- 
ministration. 


Hereafter manufacturers of natural 
gasoline will be required to submit month- 
ly reports to the Oil Administration. De- 
tailed reports from the manufacturers, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, would 
assist in gauging the demand of consum- 
ers for gasoline which is the basis of the 
Oil Administration's quotas for gasoline 
and crude oil preduction. 


The oil code for Hawaii bows to the 
code for the automotive maintenance in- 
dustry. Administrator Ickes announced 
his approval of the order rendering in- 
operative in Hawaii all provisions of the 
oil code which were in conflict with the 
automotive maintenance code. The wiwo 
industries are so inextricably interwoven 
that officials felt that too many difficul- 
ties would be encountered in adminisier- 
ing separate codes. Duplication of ad- 
ministrative 
thereby. 


Army Needs for More Trucks 


IKE to bid on more than 2,000 half-ton 

4 trucks for Uncle Sam? 

The Quartermaster General of the Army 
has called for tender to be opened wiihin 
thirty days on the following motor vehi- 
cles: 
trucks and 1,412 reconnaisance cars. They 

, are all classified as half-ton trucks. 


agencies will be avoided, 


612 pick-up trucks, 48 panel delivery 


Five Billions in Deposits Lost 
To Federal System 


Banks are beginning to drift out from 
under the protection of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

The FDIC announces that 188 banks 
have withdrawn from membership in the 
corporation during recent weeks. Of this 
total 133 were New York mutual savings 
banks which have set up a deposit in- 
surance fund of their own. 

Banks are withdrawing to avoid the as- 
sessments laid upon the banks in the 
FDIC. These assessments have gone ito 
the insurance fund out of which the FDIC 
must pay to every depositor in a member 
bank which closes his full deposit claim up 
to $5,000. 

The importance of the banks which 
have withdrawn is indicated more by the 
deposits they hold than by their numbers. 
The withdrawing banks had about $5,500,- 
000.000 in deposits. or half of all the de- 
posits held by banks which voluntarily 
joined the deposit insurance fund. 

All banks affiliated with the Federal re- 
serve system were forced to join the FDIC. 
Banks outside the system could join or not 
as they wished. About 7,500 banks hold- 
ing $11,000,000.000 in deposits did join vol- 
untarily. Now 188 banks holding $5,500,- 
000,000 in deposits have withdrawn. 

A minor development in the banking 
world last week was the announcement 
that the Federal Reserve Board would 
soon move out of the Treasury Building 
where it has been housed since its forma- 
tion in 1913. 
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Preliminary Step 
In Regulation of 


| 
| 


Stock Exchanges 


Securities Commission Lists 


Markets—General Coun-. 


sel and Five Other Staff 
Officials Selected 


The new Securities Exchange Commis- 


sion is keeping alive the brain trust tra- | 


dition. 

Devoting the past week to selecting its 
staff, the new Commission selected col- 
lege professors for two out of five key 
positions filled. The rest of the appointees 


| 


were lawyers who have been active in the | 
securities control movement since Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt’s inauguration. . 
As the staff began to be organized, the 
Commission turned its attention to draft- 


ing the registration forms which stock | 


exchanges must fill out. Members of lead- 
ing accounting firms were called in, on 
July 19, to consult on the forms. The 


Commission starts registering exchanges | 


on September 1. 
Traders to Be Consulted 


Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Commission announced that it would be the | 
Commission’s practice to consult with ex-. 


perienced traders and executives from 
Wall street in formulating its regulations 
for the stock exchanges. This policy, he 
pointed out, was being given its first prac- 
tical application in the drafting of regis- 
tration forms with the aid of accountants, 

The decision to consult Wall street as 
the regulatory work takes shape was of 
particular significance. None of the Com- 
mission members except Mr, Kennedy has 
had experience as a stock trader, and the 
composition of the Commission had given 
rise to apprehensions lest practical facts 
be subordinated to theories. 

Making its first appointments, the 
Commission filled five posts, three of them 
division directorships and two executive 
offices. 

General Consul Selected 


Judge John J. Burns of the’ Massachu- 
setts Superior Court, was chosen to be 
general counsel. As head of its legal di- 
vision, he will have to carry the work of 
interpreting a new and complex law as 
it goes into effect. One of. the youngest 
members ever to sit on the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court, Judge Burns is a 
former professor at the Harvard Law 
School. 

The other professor to be appointed was 
Prof. William O. Douglas of the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School. He was selected to 
head the reorganization division, but he 
will also have charge of drafting the re- 
port to Congress of the working of the 
Securities Exchange Act. The act re- 
quires that such a report be made. 

One of the most important appoint- 
ments made by the Commission was that 


of David Saperstein to be head of the’ 


stock market trading section. This po- 
sition makes him the police officer over 
the exchanges because his division will 
have charge of enforcing the prohibitions 
against manipulative practices. 
Stock Exchange Investigator 

Saperstein was first assistant to Ferdi- 
nand Pecora, who was counsel to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
while that body investigated the stock 


exchanges. Mr. Pecora is now a member. 


of the Commission. 

Baldwin B. Bane. formerly counsel of 
the securities division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, was selected to be the 
Commission’s chief executive officer. He 
will be executive assistant to the Com- 
mission and will have charge of coordi- 
nating the work of the Commission’s di- 
visions. 

Donald E. Montgomery, former assistant 
chief of the Federal Trade Commission's 
Securities division, was appointed head of 
the new Commission’s examination di- 
vision. 


e . 


Activity in Auto Financing 


AUTOMOBILE financing is gaining. 
Figures based on reports to the 
Bureau of Census by 223 financing agen- 
cies show that the wholesale and retail 
financing of automobiles for the month 
of May increased over the previous month 
and was larger than in May a year ago. 
Wholesale financing during the first five 
months of this year totaled $444,920,456, as 
compared with $181,201,003 in the same 
period of last year. 
the first five months totaled $336,606,849, 
against $197,545,267 in the same period 
last year. 


— _ — 


58,000 
stockholders 


Dividend of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-per common 
stock August 15, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 P. M. 
August 1, 1934, without closing 
the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 


Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffce 
— Post Toastiecs —Grape-Nuts 
— Postum — Post’s Whole Bran — 
Baker's Premium Chocolate — 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioce— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


_ 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Federal Communications 
Commission 


LL three divisions of the Federal 

Communications Commission are 
now functioning. The Commission or- 
ganized the past week with Chairman 
E. O. Sykes serving on each division. 
The Division Chairmen are: Broad- 
casting, Commissioner Hampson Gary; 
Telegraph, Commissioner Irvin Stew- 
art; Telephone, Commissioner Paul 
Atlee Walker. 

The Broadcasting Division was off 
to a good start with resulting daily de- 
cisions on applications for broadcast- 
ing permits, including construction, ex- 
tension, modification, renewal and 
other proposals. 

The Commission has set its machin- 
ery in motion to get all the facts pos- 
sible regarding the wire companies. It 
ordered all telephone companies under 
its Jurisdiction to file by September 1, 
next, complete schedules of rates, with 


“THE NEW FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


Federal Housing Administration 

is busy with preliminary oreaniza- 
tion. Its quarters in the new Post Office 
Department building were not ready 
last weex and Administrator James A. 
Moffett worked in his hotel suite. In 
the unfinished Departmental alloca- 
tion his staff interviewed office-seckcrs 
and settled patronage problems, while 
in front of the office two of the per- 
sonnel manned a railing and a gate, 
like wardens at a portal, keeping out 
the general public. 

Administrator Moffeit conferred with 
M. J. McDonough, president of the 
Building Trades Section of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. regarding the 
extent to which material costs and pay 
of labor have interfered with normal 
progress in building operations. There 
have been increasing costs of building 
materials, but reduced prices on lum- 


Retail financing for | 


ber, recommended by the Lu:inber Code 
Authority, are expected by the Hous- 
ing Administration to stimulate con- 
struetion. Mr. McDonough believes a 
vast number of moderate-price homes 
could be built without glutting the 
market. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
is breaking its records in mortgage re- 
funding by closing loans at the rate of 
$10,000,000 per working day. A Depuart- 
ment of Commerce survey produced 
Statistics showing a real need tor 
housing construction and improvement 
in 59-cities. The PWA is trying to 
stimulate its $125.000.000 . low-cost 
housing and slum clearance program. 


classifications, practices and regula- 
tions. It called for copies of their 
traffic contracts, agreements or ar- 
rangements. It directed them to sub- 
mit by that date detailed information 
about interlocking control with other 
interests, by stock or personal rela- 
tionships, including interlocking direc- 
torates and offices, including such con- 
trol over manufacture of supplies and 
equipment. 

The Telegraph Division is studying 
type of data it neds, “with a view to 
getting complete information on the 
telegraph business in all its phases, as 
a basis upon which to lay out its future 
course of action.” 


j 


Securities and 
Exchange Commission 


r bp new Securities and Exchange 

Commission spent the week getting 
together its staff and starting work on 
its regulations and forms. 


Five major appointments were made 
by the Commission last week, the most 
imvortant of which was that of Judge 
John J. Burns of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court to be the General . 
Counsel. The other appointments were 
Baldwin B. Bane to be executive secre- 
tarv; David Saperstein, to head the 
exchange practices division; Prof. 
William O. Douglas, to head the reor- 
ganization division, and Daniel Mont- 
vomery, to head the examinations di- 
vision. 

First formal work on the regulations 
and forms of the Commission was 
started on July 19, when Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, met wiih representatives of lead- 
ing accounting firms to draft the reg- 
istration forms for stock exchanges. 

Chairman Kennedy announced that 
it will be the policy of the Commission 
to seek the advice of practical traders 
and business men as it proceeds with 
its work. 

The establishment of this new policy 
of seeking practical advice was re- 
garded as of first importance. The 
Commission is made up of men who, 
with the exception of Chairman Ken- 
nedy, have had little or no practical 
experience in stock market trading or 
practices. It was feared that theories 
might be given.undue weight over facts. 


National Labor 
Relations Board 


HE past week was a busy week for 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, even though the new Federal 
agency for strike settlement kept out 
of the big labor disputes. 

The board docketed cases for hear- 
ing that involve Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act — the 
collective bargaining section—and let 
it be known that it would proceed 
slowly, building on the precedents of 
the old National Labor Board, which 
now is replaced. 

Lloyd Garrison, chairman of the 
board, advised that the agency he 
heads would confine itself largely to 
adjustment of disputes growing out of 
the «application of the Recovery Act. 
It is in that field that the board was 
specifically created to function. Its 
chief powers concern the conduct of 
elections to determine who shall repre- 
Sent labor in collective bargaining. 

Announcement was made that the 
regional labor boards would be con- 
tinued and built upon by the new or- 
ganization. 

While procedure followed by the 
National Labor Board is to be carried 
over to the National Labor Relations 
Board, there are many questions of 
policy to be determined. | 

Most important among the policies 
to be settled is whether or not the 
board will hold that a majority of the 
workers in an industry should repre- 
sent all of the workers in collective 
bargaining. The old Labor Board took 
the position that they should. 


-members worked on a list of questions 


Federal Aviation 
Commission 


i» cramped quarters similar to those 

many of the other newly created 
agencies are having to occupy in the 
over-crowded Government buildings, 
the Commission settled down during 
the past week to the business of organ- 
izing its itinerary for the month’s tour 
of the United States it will start Au- 
gust 1 to look over the nation’s aircraft 
factories, airmail and passenger routes, 
commercial and public airports, and 
Army and Navy aviation bases. 


No meetings of the Commission were 
held during the week, but individual 


which they hope to answer by Febru- 
ary 1, when they are to report to Con- 
gress on the results of their study of 
aviation in this country. When they 
totaled up their list at the end of the 
week they found they had more than 
150 questions, each representing some 
item for investigation. 


No particular fleld of study has been 
centered out for attention, according to 
Edward P. Warner, the vice chairman 
of the Commission. He says the board 
has the advantage of including in its 
membership not only aeronautical ex- 
perts but also practical business men, 
a combination which has proven ad- 
vantageous in similar investigations. 

Another meeting of the Commission 
was scheduled for July 23, at which 
time Commander J. C. Hunsaker, U. S. 
N., retired, who has been in Europe, 
was expected to be present. 


| Company, New Orleans, La.; I. C. Milner, 
| Executive Vice-President, Gate City Cot- 


Government Cash 
it Millis, Atl , Ga. 
Direct to Industry it on new direct. loans 


, to industry, the RFC made a report on its 
: ‘activities during tho fiscal year that closed 
(First Advances by RFC Under ‘ June 30. The surprising fact disclosed by 
‘the report was that repayments coming 
| Its New Policy 

{ 


| [Continued from Page 12.] new loans. 
and Farmers Compress Co., Greenville, | 
Texas. 


$1,177,135,106 and collected $931,340,827. 
_secretary-treasurer, Berkowitz Envelope ! it collected in its loan account. But over 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; D. Bruce | 4nd above its loans, the RFC was required 
Forrester, vice president and general man- tO pay out another $764,000.000, bringing 
ager, General Box Company, Kansas City, its total disbursals for the year to the 
Mo.; R. L. Gray, president, Sheffield Stee]  $1.941,000,000. 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Ed S. Miller,! The report showed that during the fis- 
president, Miller Cereal Company, Omaha, | cal year $447,614,.009 was "disbursed 10 
Neb.; L. F. Rooney, vice president. Man- ‘banks and_ trust companies, including 
-hattan Construction Company, Musko- loans for distribution to depositors in 
| gee, Okla. closed banks, and that these institutions 
| At Atlanta: John Sanford, Chairman, repaid to the Government agency $534,- 
President, Armour Fertilizer Works, At- 234,350. 

Building and loan associations in the 


,lanta, Ga.; Wm. A. Parker, Vice Chair- , 
fiscal year received loans totaling $5,348,- 


man, President, Beck & Gregg Hardware 


|Company, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Forsyth, | 


‘companies received loans totaling $5,515,603 | 
‘and repaid $44,689,180; regional agricul- | 
tural credit corporations received loans | 


back to the RFC are almost as large as” 


During the fiscal year, the RFC loaned. 
‘on June 30 was $353,384,567, against which 


Kansas City: Walter J. Berkowitz, Thus is loaned only $245,600,000 more than | 


and repaid $47,206,307; insurance | 


totaling $52.068,373 and repaid $152,219,805, | 
and railroads, including receivers, receiv- | 
ed loans of $31,917,442 and repaid $37,- | 
717,226. 


Outstanding Railroad Loans 
The total loans outstanding to railroads 


the RFC holds collateral with a market or 
appraised value of $584,657,091. There is 
a deliciency in collateral, however, secur- 
ing loans to ten‘railroads estimated at 
about $23,000,000. 

During the year the RFC received from 
ihe Treasury $1,670,000.000 and in ex- 
change far the corporation’s notes from 
banks $234,814.666. The RFC sold its gold 
holdings to the Treasury for $131,977,955 
—the amount it bought under last Octo- 
ber’s purchase program. Including -repay- 
ments and other adjustments the receipts | 
of the agency for the year totaled $3,- 
066,070,389. 


Where Government 
Money Goes—— 


Spending Is Slowed Up to Half. 


Speed—Payments to RFC Ex- 
ceed Disbursals for Week 


HE GOVERNMENT spending ma- 

chine hit a slump last week. 

Total costs of the Federal Government 
in the week ended July 18, as shown on 
Treasury Department statements, was 
$83,000,000. In immediately preceding 
weeks the Government has spent almost 
twice that much. 

Of the total $83,000,000 spent, $29,000,- 
000 was for ordinary running expenses 
and $54,000,000 for extraordinary outlays. 

Frequently a single week has seen a 
third as much again spent for routine 


purposes and twice as much for emer- 
gency outlays. Part of the slump in 
emergency spending was due to the fact 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, usually a costly agency, had an 
actual credit of $10,000,000, last week, 
as its repayments exceeded its disbursals. 

Largest spending agency last week was 
the Public Works Administration which 
paid out $25,000,000. This agency alone 
accounted for almost a half of all emer- 
gency spendings and cost almost as much 
as the entire routine Government estab- 
lishment. 


Second on the list of spenders was the, 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
which bears the continuing cost of un- 
employment. It paid out $23,000,000, 
which is about its average weekly bill. 
The Citizens Conservation Corps was third 
among the spenders, costing $12,000,000. 

These three agencies together, PWA, 
FERA and CCC, cost a total of $60,000,000 
for the week. Together they accounted 
for almost three quarters of the total cost 
of government during the seven days. 


| tered Under Securities Act 


| ‘Shortly after ‘the fiscal year 1934 got 


|Nearly Billion Dollars 
| In Security Issues 


| 


Interstate Stocks Now Regis- 


under way, in July, 1933, securities to be 
sold interstate came under the Securities 
Act and were subject to registration with 
‘the Federal Trade Commission. 

| During the fiscal year 713 issues were 
Tregistered, involving securities with 
maximum value of $962,856,438.25. 

Of these issues, 311 were for industrial 
issues and they totaled $225,285,592.42. 

In the financial group, 186 issues were 
registered, their total of $609,028,666.07 far 
exceeding the industrial securities in the 
amount of money involved. 

The remaining 216 issues amounted to 
$128,542,179.76. 

These figures do not include issues 
which were docketed but did not prove 
acceptable to the Commission. Besides, 
they represent the maximum amount of 
money for which the-issues could be sold, 
whereas in many cases the securities were 
| The Commission got $99,923.29 in feeg 
from the registrations. 

Securities registrations now are handled 


by the new Securities and Exchange Com- 
_ mission. 


‘|| Life’s too short 
| for worry 


Tr YING to 
work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 


pendence. 


U.S.N. 34 


|Executive Vice-President, Gulf States | 
| Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Ernest | 


|T. George, President, Seaboard Refining 


Veteran’s Insurance 


In ‘Good Health’ 


Adequate Reserves Maintained 
Under Federal Stewardship 


The United States Government Life In- | 
surance Fund is in excellent health! 

General Frank T. Hines, Administrator | 
of Veterans’ Affairs, revealed that the) 
findings of Fackler and Breiby, New York | 
City actuaries, reported the affairs of the 
Fund were being conducted in accordance 
with established’ and accepted insurance 
/practice. The report concludes that ade- 
/quate reserves are being maintained and 
on its basis General Hines approved a new 
,plan for dividend payments permitting 
wider distributions of gains. 
| The income received from the United 
| States Government life insurance is of the 
'mutual insurance type, being maintained 
‘in a trust account separate from other 
'moneys in the Treasury. The Govern- 
| ment enjoys no benefits from the fund 
‘which is administered solely for the bene- 
fit of the policyholders. 


Is Nearing Completion 


Commerce With Asia and Phil- 
ippines Expands. 


[Continued from Page 11.] : 
| covers an area of approximately 62 acres. | 
During a recent week the firm’s output of y.¥ 
cars reached the unequalled figure of 2,- | ite Me 
108, the bulk of these being “baby” cars. 


Far East Trade Expansion 

American foreign trade is becoming 
largely centered in the Far East, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports. 

Exports to Asia increased 62 per cent 
during the first five months of this year 
| as compared with the corresponding period 
in 1933. The value of exports for that! 
period last year was $94,000,000, and $152.- | 
540,000 in the corresponding months of | 
this year. 

Meanwhile, imports into the United 
States from Asia showed a rise of 64 per 
cent for the same period over that of last 
year. The value of these imports was 
$140,550,000 for the first five months oi 
last year as compared with $232,150,000 for , 
this year. ee 

These gains in American trade with the | 
Far East are greater than any registered | 
in the commerce of the United States with | 
|any other part of the world. 

No Great Russian Market 

Business by American firms with Soviet 
Russia running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars, which optimists anticipated 
upon resumption of diplomatic relations 
between Washington and Moscow, are 
still far in the offing. So it appears from 
reports of Soviet trade for the first quar- 
ter of 1934 as made public by the Depait- 
ment of Commerce. 

In that period, the United States sup- 
plied Russia with some 3 million doliars 
worth of goods and took 2.7 million in re- | 
turn. 

Soviet imports from all countries for 
this period amounted to 43 million dollars, | 
down 41 per cent from the previous year. 
Exports were valued at 74 million dollars, 
down only 16 per cent in the year. 
Russia’s balance of trade was thus favor-' 
able by about 30 million dollars. 
As a supplier of goods to Russia, the) 
United States ranked fifth. Great Britain 
and Germany held first and second place inte h: 


respectively. 


| tary of the Treasury, Thomas J. Coolidge | 


MOTOR TRAVEL 


New Duty for Treasury Aide 
To his present duties as Acting Secre- TOURS AND DETOURS,” 
Contains official map 
takes on a new obligation, member of the 
Export & Import Bank which promotes | 
foreign commerce. He _ succeeds Tom 
Smith, resigned. 
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Cuban Trade Compact | 
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vices and products of the world’s 
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THIS SIGN 
This sign identifies the 30,000 Eeso 


Stations and Dealers from Maine to, 
Louisiana who represent the sere 


leading oil organization, 


INFORMATION FREE OF COST 


Yours for the asking at all Esso Stations and Dealers — “ESSO 


Profusely illustrated. New every month. 
of current road construction; vacation 


information; touring data; etc. Also free individual road maps. 


@ ti 


Trick claims, with their exaggeration, 
Afford no accurate information; 


PER-U 


PE 


‘‘But,’’ says the Owl, “‘a test will show 
Things about fuel you ought to know!”’ 


“ewe creat | 
PPER 


No matter what claims may be made for a 
motor fuel, the thing that really counts is how 
well it will perform in your car. That’s why 
we simply ask you to try Essolene and draw 
your own conclusions about its ability. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One gear, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ade- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Auited States News 


JAMES K. POLK 
’ president of the United States 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
error.” 


BLAME RESTS 
RGELY ON 


scorn) 3 HE Nation has witnessed during the past week 

¢ a test of the majesty of government. 

é { The Pacific Coast strikes have brought a cli- 

%<@>a.<952 max on the labor issue which cannot but leave 
an aftermath of sober thinking. 

For collective bargaining, which has been approved by 
law, was not intended to divest unions of collective re- 
sposibility. 

As the general strike at San Francisco passes into his- 
tory, it is of paramount :mportance to fix the responsi- 
bility for the use of the strike weapon against society as 
a whole instead of against a few employers engaged in the 
shipping business. 

President Green disavows on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor all responsibility for the calling of 
the general strike. He places the blame on the local 
leaders. 

The battles between the so-called conservatives and the 
so-called radicals in the ranks of labor developed finally 
into raids on communist headquarters. And union men 
comprising a posse of vigilantes did the raiding. 


But why, it might be asked, was 
this situation allowed to develop? 
Why was a great city paralyzed 
GOVERNMENT | 2d why was it compelled to suf- 

fer a huge economic loss? 

The major responsibility must be placed where it be- 
longs—on the faulty administration by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

For more than a year collective bargaining has been 
extolled to the skies as the saviour of American labor. For 
more than a year employers have been told that they were 
backward and reactionary because here and there they 
hesitated to accept collective bargaining. Few people 
among the critics stopped to consider why those em- 
ployers were hesitant or why they would be so indiscreet 
as to refuse any group of men the same right to be repre- 
sented by an attorney of their choosing as the said em- 
ployers might engage to conduct negotiations in their 
behalf. 

Employers, however, who looked askance at collective 
bargaining did so because they saw opportunities for mis- 
use of the power placed in the hands of afew men. They 


saw selfish agitators coming onto the scene, claiming to | 


represent men who really had not chosen them. They 
saw racketeers entering the ranks of the salaried agents of 
workers, collecting dues and making no accounting there- 
of to any body:. They saw peaceful relations which had 
existed for years between management and employes dis- 
rupted by the new ways of.coercing men into unions. . 

But all these fears were usually brushed aside as so 
much Old Dealism. Any employer who dared to suggest 
that there ought to be some responsibility placed on a 
labor group was condemned as an obstructionist. 3 

But today the country has had an example of collective 
bargaining without collective responsibility. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor publicly says it was not responsi- 
ble for what happened. Well, who was? 

Obviously these are things for careful investigation. 
The power to investigate rests in the National Recovery 
Administration, as does also the power to carry out a 


policy of unofficial coercion analogous to that imposed on 


employers. 

For several weeks, spokesmen of Government have indi- 
cated that they were powerless to do anything in labor dis- 
putes except to offer mediation. After all, they averred, 
the right to strike is sacred, you can’t compel a man to 
work against his will, and, after all, the force of reason 


and order will prevail, etc. 
- Yet, what a strange picture we 


LAW BESTOWS wo if the situation were re- 
FULL POWER TO Whether is 
CONTROL L ABORSanction in law or not, the mo- 


ment an employer is opposed to 
the will of the NRA, his blue eagle is taken away and the 
Government refuses to allow any division or department 


_ or bureau to buy anything from him and further prohibits 


any bank from lending him any money, and warns any 
manufacturer, jobber or dealer not to buy anything from 
the recalcitrant employer. . 

Did it ever occur to anyone in the Federal Government 
or the NRA that maybe the blue eagle might be taken 
away from a labor union? Did it ever suggest itself to 
the powers-that-be how workmen who refused to obey the 
edicts of NRA might be blacklisted by the simple process 
of forbidding employers who have the Blue Eagle from 
employing such workmen? 

If it be said that this is outside the law and smacks of 
coercion, then let us examine the text of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and see what the law itself does 


provide by way of bestowing the Chief Executive with all. 


necessary power to deal with labor disputes. 
The preamble of the Act says: “It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress . . . . to induce and main- 


Federal Government Is Not Powerless to Prevent General Strikes---Law Provides For With- 
drawal of Collective Bargaining Privilege---A. F. of L. Ought to Clean House and Ask 


For Official Supervision of Labor Unions So as to Exterminate Communistic Forces 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


tain united action of labor and management under ade- 
quate governmental sanctions and supervision.” 

What do the words “induce and maintain” mean? They 
have in them an element of compulsion which is unmis- 
takable. To gnaintain united action of labor and manage- 
ment means to keep uninterrupted peace in industry. 

And “adequate government sanctions’ must mean 
something more than feeble exhortations to labor to be- 
have or to management to listen to labor’s demands. It 
implies a definite obligation to see to it that in this period 
of national emergency two groups shall not be permitted 
to injure the remaining groups of society. One of the 
main reasons for the New Deal’s assumption of wide pow- 
ers over business was the argument that a few greedy men 
had exploited their fellow men, that a few selfish corpora- 
tions had refused to consider the good of the maximum 
number and that whenever a few injure the many, the few 
must be controlled, regulated, and, indeed, suppressed. 


HOW PRESIDENT some irresponsible labor 
COULD FORCE 


leaders? And supposing the rest 
UNITED ACTION of society happen to be hundreds 

of thousands of men, women and 
children whose very sustenance is threatened by a selfish 
fight between two groups of labor leaders? What then? 
Shall the Government remain supine in those circum- 
stances? 

The answer is that the President of the United States 
possesses ample power to hold the scales even between 
capital and labor and to induce and maintain united action 
if he really wishes to do so.. Here is his authority in Sec- 
tion 6 of the National Industrial Recovery Act: 

“The President is authorized to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations designed to insure that any organization availing 
itself. of the benefits of this title shall be truly representa- 
tive of the trade or industry or subdivision thereof repre- 
sented by such organization. Any organization violating 
any such rule or regulation shall cease to be entitled to the 
benefits of this title.” . 

- Now, under the broad term “title,” which really means 


subdivision, may be found among other benefits the fa- — 


mous collective bargaining clause. Also under this same 
subdivision arises the President’s power to issue executive 
orders to all Government agencies stating that Govern- 


‘ment contracts or funds shall not be awarded to any or- 


ganizations which do not merit the blue eagle. 


PUSSY-FOOTING men have refused to work on 
UNION POLICY projects where non-union men 
AIDS RADICALS were employed or for employers 


who did not recognize unions. 
The Federal Government today, having adopted the law 
of boycott against employers who do not comply with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, can as readily apply 
such boycott against irresponsible union leaders or work- 
men who follow their leadership. 

The President could have long ago prescribed rules and 
regulations for every labor union to insure that it is repre- 
sentative. He might have insisted that labor leaders take 
the oath of allegiance to the Government of the United 
States. He might have required American citizenship as 
a prerequisite to the assumption of authority over fellow 
workmen. He might have required that labor union dues 
and collections be audited by competent tribunals. There 
are a dozen things which might have been done and which 
would have prevented a group of communists from boring 
within the Pacific Coast unions and thus threatening the 
conservative and law-abiding labor leaders. 

In this connection candor requires the frank statement 
that the A. F. of L. has been remiss in hesitating to fight 
in the open the radicals on the Coast. The excuse given 
by Mr. Green that this is not the time for labor leaders of 
any kind to be attacked by their friends is not statesman- 
ship. It is typical of the pussy-footing policy which the 
A. F. of L. leaders have maintained toward those rack- 
eteer unions in Chicago which have preyed on innocent 
labor executives and which in some instances have caused 
the death of those who bravely refused to surrender to 
gang pressure. | 


Vv 

merican Federation of Labor to 
TO CLEAN HOUSE jive up to the vast responsibility 
VOLUNTARILY = which the country and its own 
| law-abiding members have im- 
posed in that organization. The A. F. of L. condemns 
communism more vehemently than any other group.. It 
knows that the communist is an enemy of all that the A. 

F. of L. stands for. 

But the employer who is the victim of irresponsible 
local leaders, some of them influenced by communist doc- 
trine, is not able to purge labor of its worst enemies. 
Labor must do that job itself. And the Nation will cor- 
respondingly increase its trust and confidence in the 


Again and again union work- 


public interest. 


American Federation of Labor if that organization cleans 
house from coast to coast and publicly opposes the labor 
unions which are led by racketeers and communists. The 
A. F. of L. knows even better than the Federal Govern- 
ment where such unions are and who are their principal 
agitators. 

It would be far better for the house-cleaning to come as 
a voluntary act by the A. F. of L., and for that organiza- 
tion to request the Government to prescribe rules and reg- 


ulations for the conduct of labor unions, than to allow an- 


other situation to develop in which the drastic powers of 
blue eagle boycott must be wielded by the Government 
against recalcitrant labor groups. 

Collective bargaining is a privilege granted by law. It 
is bestowed by the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
it can be withdrawn by virtue of that act. The strikes on 
the Pacific Coast can be quickly ended if the Federal me- 
diators are invested by executive order of the President 
with the right to withdraw the collective bargaining 
privilege where it is abused or exercised by organizations 
that are not “truly representative,” as the words of the 
act so plainly provide. 


PUBLIC CONTROL 
OF UNIONS IS 


Much emphasis has been laid 
on the principle of democracy in 
industry. That principle involves 


LOGICAL NOW 2 broad-gauged right of the group 


to select its own governors. But 
it also means that’ the protection of the law shall be af- 
forded the rank and file who place their trust in leaders. 
When democracy functions with respect to the elector- 
ate as a whole, there is a legal requirement which compels 
all who collect funds to render an accounting to a public 
body. Rules are made as to the conditions under which 
money is collected and altogether there is a measure of 


public supervision which safeguards the individual. 


In many unions, of course, treasurer’s reports are re- 
quired but in many others there is no such thing as an 


audit by outside accountants. Many millions of dollars a 


year are spent by labor organizations. Lobbying for 
legislation is never an insignificant item of overhead cost. 
But while on the whole, it must be said that labor does 
nanage its finances fairly well, the newspapers from 
month to month tell many a story of defalcation or irregu- 
larities growing Out of misuse of union funds. These are 
perhaps the exceptions rather than the rule. Lately the 
instances have been growing. All the more reason, there- 
fore, why careful supervision of the operations of labor or- 
ganizations is just as essential as the newly created mach- 
inery for government supervision of the budgets of the 
various code authorities. 

The element of responsibility has heretofore been an 
entirely inside union matter. Today it becomes a matter 
of concern to the public as a whole. The government 
scrutinizes business and finance. It discusses the salaries 
that shall be paid to executives. It inquires into manage- 
ment and sets itself up as the champion of stockholders. 

The American people are exponents of the theory of 
fair play. If management is to be supervised by govern- 
ment, then it is logical for labor to submit to like supervi- 
sion. It might be argued that politically this is difficult 
for an administration. But the Roosevelt regime has pro- 


fessed itself to be indifferent to political considerations. | 


This is the New Deal in American economic life. There 
can be no objection, therefore, to the fixing clearly of a 
labor leader’s responsibility. 

Collective bargaining was hailed by labor as a great vic- 
tory after long year’s of toil but it carries with it a respon- 
sibility the far reaching character of which ought not to 
be overlooked. It would be unthinkable to create class 
consciousness or class power in the United States. Labor 
derives its privileges from the consent of society as a 
whole. And government necessarily represents the whole 


Vv 


Economic recovery is being re- 


PEOPLE LOSE rded by sporadic labor warfar 
STRIKES COME strikes are always numerous as 


we come out of depressions. Great 
Britain had her general strike and then passed laws pro- 
viding definitions of what are and what are not legal 
strikes. 

Such a limitation on the right to strike may come in 
America. But it would be far better for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to insist upon collective responsibility in labor 
unions as a companion obligation to collective bargaining. 
It would be better for labor to reveal its power to govern 
itself in this, its first major test under the new recovery 
law, rather than to introduce Government compulsion. 
And, as labor learns to regulate itself, maybe the elements 
of blue eagle compulsion will some day be subtracted from 
both management and labor in a new era of industrial 
peace. 

For the San Francisco strike proves better than a thous- 
and laws or speeches that when labor and capital fight 
neither side wins and the public always loses. 


| JULY 23, 1934 
“ 
BLUE EAGLES FOR LABOR UNIONS? 
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